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2414 

.    2823 

2843 

2473 

.    2970 
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2605 

Seth  and  his  posterity  invoke  God  ^i 

Noah  dedicates  an  altar  near  Ararat  ^^ 

Abram  dedicates  an  altar  at  Bethel^    . 

Isaac  bears  wood  for  his  altar  on  Moriah  ^ 

Jacob  dedicates  an  altar  at  Shechem  ^ 

The  Reubenites  raise  an  altar  beyond  Jordan  ^      .    9270  3270  3116 

If  a  succession  of  sabbatical  cycles,  as  observed  by  the  Jews  on  entering 
Canaan,  be  conceived  to  extend  in  ascent  from  the  year  expressed  by  the 
last  date  J.  P.  3270,  to  the  time  of  the  creation;  the  character  of  each  year 
in  the  preceding  table  may  be  determined  by  the  simple  process  of  dividing, 
by  seven,  the  difference  between  it  and  either  of  the  dates  offered  as  the 
epoch  and  basis  of  the  series.®^  It  will  thus  be  apparent,  that  of  the  dates 
which  are  extracted  from  Ussher,  those  of  the  first  compartment  are 
uniformly  common  years,  and  those  of  the  second  uniformly  sabbaticaL" 


81  Calvis.  A.  M.  235.  A.  C.  3713.  p.  2.    Usser.  A.  M.  235.  p.  3. 

82  Calvis,  A.  M.  1657.  p.  5.     Usser.  A.  M.  1^57.  p.  4.     L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  J.  C.  3307. 


Usser.  A.  C.  1921.  p.  7.  L'Art  de  V^rif.  les  Dates, 
Usser.  A.  C.  1871.  p.  10.  L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  J.  C.  2241. 
Usser.  A.  C.  1738.  p.  13.     L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  J.  C.  2109. 


p.  87. 

85  Calvis.  A.  C.  1925.  p.-  8. 

A.  J.  C.  2290.  p.  88. 
84  Calvis.  A.  C.  1889.  p.  8. 

p.  90. 

8«  Calvis.  A.  C.  1742.  p.  11. 
or  2108.  p.  91. 

86  Calvis.  A.  C.  1442.  p.  17.    Usser.  A.  C.  1444.  p.  41.     UArt  de  V^rif.  A.  C.  1598. 
p.  92.    The  dates  are  found  in  Calvisius  and  the  Benedictines  by  deducting  7  from  the  year 

B.  C.  1449.  and  B.  C.  1605.  given  as  the  year  of  the  division  of  Canaan,  and  the  accession 
of  Joshua. 

87  Vid.  Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  P.  ii.  lib.  ii.  vii.  p.  105. 

88  The  year  J.  P.  3270  was  sabbatical  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  close  of 
September.  From  this  year  to  J.  P.  946  there  are  2224  years,  or  332  sabbatical  cycles ;  to 
J.  P.  2367,-903  years,  or  139  cycles ;  to  J.  P.  2794,-476  years,  or  68  cycles ;  to  2843,— 
427  years,  or  61  cycles  ;  and  to  J.  P.  2976, — 294  years,  or  42  cycles.  As  the  character  of 
every  year  returns  at  the  revolution  of  a  cycle ;  the  years  of  J.  P.  946,  2367,  2794,  2843, 
2976,  3270,  therefore  corresponded  with  sabbatical  years  from  the  beginning  of  January  to 
the  close  of  September.  The  same  result  may  be  brought  out  by  a  computation  founded  on 
the  epoch  J.  P.  981 ;  but  as  this  year  and  the  basis  J.  P.  3270  are  separated  2289  years,  or 
327  sabbatical  cycles,  it  is  obvious  that  whether  the  computation  is  founded  on  either  of 
them,  the  preceding  results  will  follow.     It  should  be  however  observed,  that  the  first  epoch 
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may  doubt  whether  the  elementary  epoch  from  which  the  cyclical  series  has 
been  deduced  is  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a  point  of  suspension,  cannot 
except  against  the  basis  on  which  the  superstructure  is  raised,  in  the  first 
sabbatical  year  observed  by  the  Jews,  unless  by  a  rejection  of  the  common 
consent  of  chronologists.  The  arch  which  it  has  been  my  object  to  erect 
must  thus  derive  equal  security  from  the  firmness  of  its  key-stone  and  the 
solidity  of  its  abutment.  Nor  have  my  endeavours  been  wanting,  that  the 
principle  which  is  proposed  for  reconciling  the  differences  of  chronologists 
should  be  applied  in  a  manner  the  most  impartial  and  general :  as  those 
writers  to  whose  works  the  test  has  been  applied,  have  been  selected  from 
the  great  body  of  chronologists,  with  no  view  to  any  prepossession  that 
they  have  betrayed  to  the  system  which  is  proposed,  but  have  been 
principally  chosen  on  the  accidental  grounds  of  being  the  first,  the  last,  and 
the  most  highly  reputed. 

II.  Our  inquiries,  ip  the  preceding  section,  were  deduced  from  the  Great 
Planetary  Year,  not  merely  as  it  is  a  cycle  claiming  a  high  antiquity,  but 
as  it  affords  the  Best  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chaldee 
Chronology,  which  suffered  in  no  small  degree  from  the  influence  of  astro- 
logy. *^  As  incorporated  in  the  doctrine  of  that  ancient  people  it  admits  of 
an  easy  explanation  from  the  principles  developed  by  the  sagacious  astro- 
nomer, who,  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  on  which  it  is  founded,  has 
fixed  th^  epoch  of  the  Creation  4000  years  before  the  Nativity.*^  And  the 
planetary  theory,  which  he  ofiers  in  explanation  of  his  views,  is  so  far 
recommended  to  our  adoption,  as  it  is  implicitly  admitted  by  the  learned 
and  judicious  chronologist,  whose  system  has  exclusively  derived  confirma- 
tion from  this  inquiry  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  extended.  As  Archbishop 
Ussher  follows  the  computation  of  Kepler,  in  numbering  so  many  years 
between  those  great  chronological  epochs;  he  so  far  acquiesces  in  the 
views  of  that  astronomer,  as  he  distributes  the  whole  term  into  revolutions 
of  800  years,  distinguished  by  great  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  and  places 
one  epoch  of  those  periods  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  eraJ 


110 


**»  Vid.  Kepler  ut  supr.  De  Stel.  Nov.  cap.  vii.  p.  27.  seq. 
*<»  Conf.  Kepler  ubi  supr.  p.  29.  et  De  Christ.  Nat.  p.  33. 
"0  Usser.  ut  supr.  ad  A.  M.  3998.  P.  ii.  p.  525. 
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theory.  For  however  the  inquiries  of  Allin  and  Des-VignoUes^"  have  failed 
in  proving  the  exclusive  adoption  by  all  nations  of  the  unequated  year  of 
that  length  ;  they  have  clearly  established  its  general  reception,  and 
demonstrated  its  acceptance  among  the  Chaldeans  as  well  as  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  If  we  thus  take  the  simplest  elements  which  entered 
into  the  composition  of,  the  great  planetary  and  tropical  period,  that  arose 
from  their  combination  ;  the  length  of  the  cycle  in  which  their  respective 
revolutions  were  equated  may  be  at  once  determined.  For  on  taking  the 
planetary  period  of  20  years  72  times ;  or  the  tropical  period  of  72  years 
20  times ;  the  sum  is  necessarily  the  same,  and  equal  to  the  product  of 
both  these  elementary  periods,  as  72X20=1440.  In  this  period  of  1440 
years  which  formed  the  Great  Year  of  the  Chaldees,  it  was  supposed  the 
grand  conjunctions  of  the  planets  not  only  returned,  but  at  the  time  when 
the  mean  and  the  natural  year  ended  and  again  commenced ;  and  thus 
determined  the  epoch  at  which  the  cycle  arising  from  .their  composition 
completed  one  revolution,  and  began  another.  On  computing,  for  a 
number  of  years,  from  any  Grand  Conjuiiction  of  the  planets,  it  would  be 
likewise  found,  that  no  conjunction  would  coincide  with  the  close  of  the 
Great  Year  of  72  tropical  revolutions,  until  20  of  them,  amounting  to  1440 
years,  had  expired. 

As  we  thus  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Great  Planetary  Cycle  of  the 
Chaldees,   to  have  been  1440  years,"^  and   as  we  are  given  the  sum  of 


"*  Vid.  Allin  on  Anc.  Year,  ut  supr.  p.  146.  Des-Vignolles  siir  TAn.  Anc.  p.  624.  The 
division  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  Chaldees  into  12  signs,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the 
year  into  12  months ;  and  the  subdivision  of  each  sign  into  dO  degrees  according  to  the 
division  of  the  months  into  SO  days,  occasioned  the  distribution  of  the  year  properly  deno- 
minated astronomical  into  360  days,  conformably  to  the  360  degrees  of  the  Zodiac  :  vid.  Cen- 
sorin.  ubi  supr.  cap.  viii.  The  beginning  of  this  year,  from  the  loss  of  5  days  annually, 
necessarily  retrograded ;  and  as  360-^5=72,  it  returned  to  the  same  day  of  the  year  in  72 
revolutions.  Allin  and  Des-Vignolles,  however  mistaken  in  their  hypothesis  on  the  Ancient 
Year,  were  certainly  right  in  considering  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into  360®,  as  affording 
evidence  of  a  year,  consisting  of  360  days,  although  they  erroneously  conceived  it  a  civil 
year,  not  properly  an  astronomical.  Vid.  Whist.  Theor.  b.  ii.  p.  167.  Des-Vign.  Chronol. 
ut  supr.  tom.  ii.  p.  644. 

"<5  Vid.  Scalig.  Canon.  Isagog.  lib.  iii.  p.  245.  It  must  be  however  observed,  that 
though  the  theory  of  this  great  cycle  might  have  agreed  sufficiently  well  with  the  celestial 
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sion  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  sigpis  was  known  at  the  early  period  ^^^  to 
which  the  planetary  theory  is  referred  in  being  traced  to  Belus ;  although 
it  is  founded,  as  will  be  hereafter  particularly  shewn,  upon  a  subdivision  of 
the  sigpis  into  nunuter  intervals. 

In  such  elements  the  Great  Year  of  the  Chaldees  appears  to  have 
obviously  originated.  The  tradition  of  a  time  when  the  frame  of  the 
universe  had  been  deranged,  was  long  preserved  by  them  ;  and  a  prediction, 
ascribed  to  Belus  the  founder  of  the  nation,  was  current,  which  foretold  its 
restitution  after  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  the  catastrophe  being  asso- 
ciated in  their  astrology  with  a  great  planetary  conjunction.**^  From  the 
coincidences  which  recurred  at  the  close  of  the  great  period, — as  the  erratic 
year  was  then  not  merely  equated,  and  the  anticipation  of  its  seasons 
remedied,  by  its  beginning  regaining  the  proper  place  in  the  tropical  year, 
but  as  this  effect  was  brought  about  at  the  time  of  a  grand  conjunction, — the 
fancy  naturally  arose,  that  in  the  crisis  which  produced  this  regularity  in 
the  civil,  natural,  and  planetary  year,  the  Great  Restitution  of  Nature  would 
be  effected.  For  all  the  discordant  elements  of  their  system  being 
reconciled  at  this  conjuncture,  it  necessarily  determined  the  epoch  of  the 
grand  consummation. 

I  have  thus  far  engaged  in  investigating  the  elements  from  which  the 
Great  Year  of  the  Chaldees  was  deduced,  as  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  principles  on  which  Scaliger  has  undertaken  to  explain  its  nature  and 
establish  its  antiquity.  The  rabid  scurrility  of  his  determined  opponent, 
Petavius,  might  be  indeed  consigned  to  the  silent  contempt,  which  a 
hostility  merits  that  was  prompted  by  the  most  unworthy  motives  and 
pursued  with  the  most  uncompromising  rancour.  But  as  M.  Des-Vignolles, 
deviating  from  the  general  urbanity  of  his  nation,  and  the  good-natured 


119  Beros.  ap.  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  32.  b.  c. 

*2o  Beros.  ut  supr.  p.  31.  n.  111.  Censorinus,  after  describing  various  cycles  of  different 
lengths,  and  among  them  the  Genethliacal  period,  thus  concludes,  respecting  the  Great  Year 
which  Berosus  mentions,  into  which  the  lesser  cycles  entered  as  elements ;  ibid.  **  Est  prse- 
terea  Annus  quem  Aristoteles  Maximum  potius  quam  Magnum  appellat,  quern  solU  hausque 
vagarumque  quinque  stellarum  orbes  conficiunt,  cum  ad  idem  signum,  ubi  quondam  fuerunt,  kjui 
referuntur ;  cujus  anni  hyems  summa  est  caraxXva/ios,  quam  nostri  Diluvionem  vocant,  asstas 
autem  eKTvpwtris,  quod  est  Mundi  IncendiumJ'  Kepler  ubi  supr.  p.  30.  n.  108.  has  shewn  that 
these  Grand  Conjunctions  depended  on  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  Vid.  infr.  n.  122. 
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longissimum,  partu  et  nxorte  definitum;"  and  in  the  description  of  the 
length  of  man's  life,  at  the  time  from  whence  the  epoch  of  the  Chaldee 
period  is  deduced,  it  is  declared,  '*  and  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years.''  ^^  If  the  objection  to  Scaliger's  hypothesis  have  any  weight, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  oversight  of  this  link  in  the  chain  of  his 
reasoning ;  the  inimitable  author,  in  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  having  neglected  to  trace  the  connexion,  which  might  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  reader.  When  the  term  in  Virgil  is  taken  in  reference 
to  the  context,  its  sigpiification  admits  not  of  a  dispute  : — 

'^  Magnus  ab  integro  s^eclorum  nascitur  ordo, 
—  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses.^* 

Each  saculum,  consisting  of  120  years,  being  thus  taken  as  equivalent 
to  a  *'  great  month ;  '*  the  Great  Year,  as  composed  of  12  such  months, 
must  have  consisted  of  120X12=1440  years.  As  the  author  justifies  his 
hypothesis  by  the  example  of  the  Persians,  who  adopted  a  period  of 
this  length;*^  in  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Sibyl,  there  are  ample 
grounds  for  tracing  it  to  the  Chaldeans ;  the  most  celebrated  person  who 
bore  the  name  having  been  a  Babylonian  by  origin.^®  As  we  must  thus 
interpret  the  poet,  while  delivering  himself  upon  an  oriental  subject,  by 
reference  to  eastern  notions  ;  the  period  of  the  Great  Restitution,  which  he 
circumstantially  describes,  can  admit  of  no  just  interpretation,  but  that 
which  naturally  presents  itself  in  the  Great  Year  of  the  Chaldeans. 

From  the  principles  which  have  been  thus  explained,  the  scheme  of  Ante- 
diluvian Chronology,  as  conceived  by  the  Chaldees,  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  cause  of  its  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  fully  comprehended. 
The  epoch  of  the  Great  Planetary  Year,  as  determined  by  Kepler, 
being  fixed  B.  C.  4004,  or  J.  P.  710;  '^^  and  the  reigns  of  the  Chaldean 


i««  Gen.  vi.  3.    Herod,  in.  xxiii.  170.     conf.  Scalig.  Emend.  Temp,  ubi  supr.  p.  298.  a. 
Dial,  de  Cor.  Eloquent,  cap.  xvii. 

127  Scalig.  ut  supr.  n.  122. 

128  Conf.  Lactant.  Div.  Instit.  lib.  i.  vi.  De  Ira  Dei,  cap.  xxii.  Hyd.  de  Relig.  Vet.  Pers. 

cap.  xxxii.  p.  391. 

129  Kepi,  de  Stel.  Nov.  ut  supr.  cap.  vii. 
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princes  who  preceded  the  deluge  being  stated,  in  sari,  by  Berosus  ;  *^  the 
following  table  expresses  the  length  of  each  monarch's  reign,  and  the  date 
of  his  accession. 


Kings 

Sari 

Years 

J.  P. 

Alorus  reigned 

10  < 

equivalent  to 

120 

accession     710 

Alasparus 

3 

36 

830 

Amelon 

13 

156 

866 

Amenon 

12 

144 

1042 

MegalaruB 

18 

216 

1166 

DaoDUs 

10 

120 

1382 

Euerodach 

18 

216 

1502 

Amphis 

10 

120 

1718 

Otiartes 

8 

96 

1838 

Xisuthrus 

18 

216 

1934 

Sum  of  the  whole     120 


1440  end  of  reigns  2150 


The  chronology  of  the  preceding  scheme  accords  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
system, — inasmuch  as  it  is  computed  from  the  same  epoch ;  as  it  numbers  a 
line  of  ten  princes,  equivalent  to  the  ten  patriarchs,  antecedent  to  the 
deluge;  and  as  it  ascribes  to  the  last  of  the  succession  the  principal 
incidents  of  Noah's  history.  It  differs  however  from  that  system  in 
antedating  the  epoch  of  the  deluge  :  in  computing  between  which  and  the 
Creation,  120  sari,  or  1440  years,  it  separates  these  events  precisely  the 
interval  of  a  Great  Year.  For  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy,  however,  we 
have  not  far  to  search.  On  reverting  to  the  explanation  of  the  great 
planetary  cycle,  lately  deduced  from  the  principles  of  Kepler ;  and  to  the 
account  which  Berosus  gives  of  the  influence  of  the  grand  conjunctions  on 
which  it  depended,  in  bringing  about  either  catastrophe  of  the  world ;  it  must 
be  apparent,  that  the  Chaldees  sacrificed  the  accuracy  of  their  Chronology 
to  the  principles  of  their  science.  And  consistently  with  the  theoretical 
character  which  it  consequently  derived  from  this  spurious  source,  two 
considerations  adequately  prove  that  the  departure  from  the  truth  has 
originated  in  a  deviation  from  the  Hebrew.  The  difference  between  both 
systems,  in  determining  the  epoch  of  the  deluge,  amounts  to  216  years; 


150  Beros.  ap.  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  17.  a.  b.  p.  18.  a.  b.   conf.  p.  38.  b.  39.  c. 
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Berosus,  according  to  the  preceding  scheme,  having  fixed  the  date  in  J.  P. 
2150,  while  Ussher,  following  the  Hebrew,  places  it  in  J.  P.  2366."*  This 
difference,  which  is  equivalent  to  18  sari,  expresses  the  length  of  the  last 
reign,  in  the  Chaldee  line  of  antediluvian  monarchs  ;  216  years  being  ascribed 
in  it  to  Xisuthrus,  whose  history,  as  has  been  already  observed,  identifies 
him  with  Noah.  To  fill  up  the  void,  which  was  created  in  the  Chaldean 
chronology,  by  the  anticipation  of  the  epoch  of  the  deluge  for  so  many 
years  ;  a  dynasty  of  Arabs  is  interp6sed  after  the  flood,  and  is  represented 
as  having  reigned  the  same  number  of  years,  which  is  withdrawn  from  the 
antediluvian  period."*  Now,  on  deducting  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus,  or  216 
years,  from  the  true  epoch  of  the  deluge,  A.  M.  1666,  as  we  arrive 
at  A.  M.  1440,  the  close  of  the  Chaldee  Great  Year ;  and  on  adding  the 
reigns  of  the  Arab  dynasties,  or  216  years,  to  the  fictitious  epoch  of  the 
Chaldees,  J.  P.  2150,  as  we  arrive  at  the  genuine  epoch,  J.  P.  2366 ;  the 
accommodation  of  the  Chaldee  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology  becomes  not 
merely  palpable,  but  the  principles  ascertained  on  which  it  was  effected. 
The  Chaldee,  in  its  departure  from  the  Hebrew,  might  have  possibly  found 
some  countenance  in  the  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  primitive  chrono- 
logy was  distributed  into  ages.  The  first  period  having  been  computed 
generally  from  Adam  to  Noah,  or  from  Alorus  to  Xisuthrus,*"  not  defini- 
tively from  the  Creation  to  the  deluge  ;  advantage  was  easily  taken  of  this 
latitude  of  distribution,  to  deduce  the  latter  epoch  from  that  part  of  the  last 
antediluvian  patriarch's  life  which  best  suited  the  scheme  of  the  computer. 
The  date  of  the  deluge  is  fixed  by  Berosus  and  Abydenus  to  the  very  day 
in  which  Xisuthrus  was  supposed  to  have  entered  the  ark.***  But  as  the 
narrative  of  these  historians  was  published  in  Greek,  the  time  was  necessarily 
expressed  by  the  correspondent  day  of  the  Macedonian  calendar.  As  the 
reduction  of  this  date  to  its  equivalent  in  the  Julian  year  would  be  impracti- 
cable, without  entering  into  details  altogether  foreign  from  the  present  stage 
of  this  investigation ;  the  consideration  of  it  must  be  deferred,  until  the 
opportunity  occurs  for  entering  fully  into  the  subject. 


131  Usser.  Annal.  ad  A.  M.  1657.  p.  4. 

i»«  Id.  ib.  ad  A.  M.  2466.  p.  19.  conf.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  92.  a. 

1"  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  xxxviii.  943,  54.  Conf.  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  30.  a.  b. 

15*  Beros.  ap.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  30.  b.  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  lib.  i.  p.  8. 
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eighth  of  the  kings  of  Media,  and  the  second  year  of  the  xxxvii.  Olympiad ; 
and  consequently  identified  with  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  4083."^  As  Ctesias 
ascribes  to  the  seven  antecedent  kings  of  Media  242  years/*  and  to  the 
whole  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  by  whom  the  Median  Dynasty  was  preceded, 
1360  years  ;*^  both  numbers,  forming  a  sum  of  1602  years,  when  sub- 
ducted from  the  assumed  basis  J.  P.  4083,  leave  the  remainder  J.  P.  2481, 
which  consequently  expresses  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
deduced  from  the  historical  period. 

The  epoch  thus  determined,  as  the  same  chronologist  has  shewn, 
coincides  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  that  which  Callisthenes  ascer- 
tained on  applying  to  the  Babylonians,  respecting  the  earliest  rise  of 
their  science.  From  the  year  of  J.  P.  4384,  in  which  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Alexander,  and  this  application  was  made,  the  philosopher  learned  that 
the  Chaldees  computed  1903  years  in  ascent  to  the  date  of  their  first 
observations.^^  If  so  many  years  be  deducted  from  the  basis  here  assumed, 
the  remainder,  expressing  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  2481,  will  coincide  with  the 
historical  epoch  of  this  ancient  monarchy ;  "*  as  already  determined  from 
the  computations  of  Ctesias  and  the  synchronism  established  by  Castor. 

Besides  this  date,  as  determined  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians 
deduced  their  original  from  an  earlier  epoch,  which  anticipated  the  pre- 
ceding precisely  a  century  ;  and  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical, 
may  be  termed  the  fabulous.  The  computation  of  Ctesias  and  Castor, 
on  which  the  historical  epoch  rests,  included  but  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  reign  of  Ninus ;  that  of  Africanus,  and  the  authorities  which  he 
followed,  embraced  also  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  Belus.***  As  the 
duration  of  the  empire  was  limited  by  the  one  class  of  writers  to  1360 
years,^*'  and  extended  by  the  other  to  1460 ;  ^**  in  computing  upwards  from 


137  Scalig.  ibid. 

1^  Ctes.  ap.  Diodor.  Sic.  i.  xxxiv.  p.  84.  al.  p.  118.  b.   conf.  Marsham.  Chron.  p.  491. 

1^  Ctes.  lib.  ii.  ap.  Diod.  ibid.  cap.  xx.  p.  76.  African,  ap.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  92.  b. 

»*o  Simplic.  in  Aristot.  de  C(e1.  ii.  com.  46.  p.  123, 18. 

t*i  Scalig.  in  Fragra.  ibid.  p.  40.  d. 

1*2  Conf.  Castor,  ap.  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  206.  a.  African,  ap.  eund.  ib.  p.  96.  d. 

1*3  Ctes.  et  Diod.  ap.  Syncel.  p.  359.  c.   conf.  p.  1(>8.  c. 

1**  African,  ap.  eund.  p.  192.  b.  165.  c. 
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J.  P. 

2052 

2181 

3447 

2365 

3499 

2462 

3967 

3814 

3967 

3967 
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the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  as  determined  in  the  three 
systems  of  chronology  which  are  principally  considered  in  this  inquiry ;  the 
main  differences  by  which  they  are  distinguished  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing scale : 

Dynasties  Scaliger 

J.  P. 

Chaldeesi*^  dated  from  2157 

Assyrians  **>  2381 

Babylonians  «i 2481 

Medes^^s 3841 

Babylonians*"  restored 3967 

The  wide  departure  of  Ussher  from  the  systems  with  which  his  scheme 
is  contrasted,  makes  it  necessary  that  some  further  insight  should  be  g^ven 
into  his  object.  It  is  evident,  from  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  dates, 
that  no  distinction  is  acknowledged  by  him  between  the  foundation  of  the 
Median  and  the  restoration  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  In  his  system, 
Belesis  and  Nabonasar^  by  whom  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  oriental 
polity,  which  occasioned  the  transfer  of  the  government,  are  considered 
identical.***  As  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  is  lowered  in  his  system 
above  a  thousand  years,  an  immense  void  is  consequently  created  between 
the  time  of  the  deluge  and  the  rise  of  the  earliest  monarchy.  It  became 
necessary,  of  course,  to  fill  up  the  space  with  the  supernumerary  dynasties 


1^  These  dates  are  found  by  subducting  224  years,  on  the  authority  quoted  in  n.  148. 
from  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  fixed  by  the  chronologists  cited  in  n.  150.  Sca- 
liger, it  must  be  observed,  Canon.  Isag.  lib.  iii.  p.  131.  dates  the  epoch  of  the  Chaldees  from 
J.  P.  1989.  and  of  the  Assyrians  from  J.  P.  2357 ;  having  interjected  the  dynasty  of  Ara- 
bians, which  he  dates  from  J.  P.  2213.  But  his  computations  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion, which  is  corrected  by  Des-VignoUes,  tom.  ii.  p.  168 ;  and  which  is  rectified  in  the 
scheme  annexed  in  the  text.     On  the  dates  of  Ussher,  see  Annal.  A.  M.  2245.  p.  12. 

1^  Scalig.  ut  supr.  p.  39.  n.  135.  conf.  Can.  Isagog.  lib.  ii.  p.  131.  Usser.  A.  M.  2737. 
p.  43.  Des-VignoUes,  ubi  supr.  tom.  ii.  p.  163. 

>**  Scalig.  ut  supr.  p.  39.  n.  135.  conf.  Can.  Isag.  ib.  p.  131.  Usser.  A.  M.  2789.  p.  44. 
Des-Vignolles,  ibid. 

i«  Scalig.  ibid.  p.  132.  Usser.  A.  M.  3257.  p.  87.  Des-Vignolles,  ibid,  p.  261. 

iM  Scalig.  ibid.  p.  284.  Usser.  ibid.  p.  87.  Des-Vignolles,  ibid.  p.  367. 

!*♦  Usser.  ubi  supr.  p.  88. 
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for  the  connexion  which  it  maintains  with  the  earliest  dates  of  the  Assyrian 
Chronology,  than  for  the  remarkable  place  which  it  occupies  in  that  part 
of  it,  which  respects  the  period  antecedent  to  the  deluge.  As  in  the  Hebrew 
system  it  coincides  with  the  year  140  of  Seth ;  in  the  Chaldee  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  year  150  of  Alasparus;  and  these  personages,  it  should  be 
observed,  have  been  generally  considered  identical.  *^^  If,  in  fact,  from  that 
epoch  140  years  be  deducted,  the  remainder,  840,  expresses  the  first  year 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarch,  according  to  Ussher;'^  and  if  in  like  manner 
150  be  deducted,  the  remainder,  830,  expresses  the  first  year  of  the  Chal-- 
dee  monarch,  as  formerly  determined.  **^  From  this  similarity,  we  derive  at 
least  a  presumption,  that  this  epoch  was  originally  devised  by  the  people 
who  preceded  all  others  in  the  cultivation  of  science.  It  thence  easily 
found  its  way  into  those  apocryphal  works,  from  whi&h  our  knowledge  of  it 
is  derived,  ^^  with  the  extraordinary  prediction  relative  to  the  final  destiny 


157  Theophil.  Antioch.  p.  139.  Cyril.  Alexandr.  contr.  Julian,  i.  viii.  Cosmas  Indicopl. 
XII.  i.  iii. 

iM  Vid.  Usser.  ad  A.  M.  130.  J.  P.  840.  p.  2.  ^^  Vid.  supr.  p.  87. 

1^  Syncellus,  in  fixing  this  date,  has  without  doubt  followed  some  apociyphal  writer. 
He  not  only  quotes  from  such  authority,  but  represents  Josephus,  who  has  noticed  the  tradition 
before  us,  as  ako  following  it  in  his  Antiquities  :  conf.  Syncell.  ibid.  p.  8.  d.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  lib.  I.  ii.  ad  fin.  So  universally  has  the  tradition  been  received,  that  it  has  been  conse- 
quently included  among  the  dogmata  imparted  by  Noah  to  his  descendants :  Burnet  ubi 
supr.  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  date  is  circumstantially  deter- 
mined by  Syncellus  with  reference  to  the  age  both  of  Adam  and  Seth.  According  to  the 
Septuagint  computation ;  as  Seth  was  born  when  Adam  was  230  years  old ;  the  one  had 
completed  270  years,  when  the  other  was  40.  As  Adam  was  created  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Creation,  the  year  of  his  age  necessarily  corresponds  with  that  of  the  World.  I  understand 
Syncellus,  as  computing  not  current  but  complete  years,  in  stating,  ib.  p.  10.  a.  rf  oo  hei 
rod  'A^a/i ;  thus  he  writes,  ibid,  rf  <r\'  irei  tov  'Abafi,  ey  f  6  2^6  cyef^^^i;,  where  the  LXX. 
render  Gen.  v.  3.  I^iyere  hk  *AbafA  rpiaKovra  cac  btaKoaia  hfi^  koI  ^yivviiae ....  2i/9.  This  mode 
of  expression  was  common  to  the  Greeks  :  in  the  same  translation  we  read.  Gen.  ii.  9.  ra* 
avperiXearew  6  ©fo«  iv  rj  hf*^  ^  ^'^J?  ^o,  epya  ahrov  :  where  the  original  and  our  translation, 
for  "  the  sixth  day,"  read,  "  and  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made." 
On  adding  270  complete  years  to  the  Julian  epoch  of  the  Creation,  the  current  year  will  be 
properly  expressed  by  A.  M.  271.  corresponding  with  J.  P.  981.  But  as  the  Patriarchal 
year  began  in  autumn,  and  the  Julian  began  in  winter ;  the  year  thus  determined,  corre- 
sponds, from  January  to  autumn,  with  the  seventh  year,  but  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  the  first  year,  of  the  sabbatical  cycle. 
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computed  from  the  radical  epoch,  it  brings  a  return  of  the  same  year  of  the 
cycle,  and,  of  consequence,  coincides  with  the  first.  It  appears  also  from 
its  characters,  when  reduced  to  the  Julian  Period,  that  it  corresponds  with 
the  first  year  of  the  bissextile  cycle ;  ^^^  between  which  and  the  genethliacal 
period  there  was  the  strictest  analogy,  as  they  were  alike  equated  by  an 
intercalation  to  tropical  time.^^  The  inferences  deducible  from  these  cha- 
racteristics, though  of  a  different  kind  from  the  preceding,  are  not  less 
favourable  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  have  originated  not  in  chance  but 
design. 

The  deficiency  which  the  preceding  dates  respectively  exhibit,  as  con-* 
forming  to  the  sabbatical  or  the  genethliacal  period,  is  fully  compensated  in 
the  epoch  by  which  they  are  preceded,  J.  P.  2167,  As  this  date  bears  no 
reference  to  any  matter  of  historical  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  chosen  on 
principles  purely  hypothetical ;  and  consequently,  as  no  obstacles  opposed 
its  selection,  it  cannot  appear  strange,  that  it  should  combine  in  itself  the 
perfections  of  both  the  preceding  dates.  From  the  radical  epoch  J.  P.  981 » 
it  is  distant  precisely  1176  years;  and  this  interval  when  divided  by  the 
number  of  years,  not  merely  in  the  sabbatical,  genethliacal  and  bissextile 
periods,  but  in  the  small  solar  cycle  of  28  years  and  the  great  cycle  of  84 
years,  leaves  no  remainder.  In  the  elementary  epoch,  J.  P.  2157,  which 
occurs  at  the  extraordinary  distance  of  14  of  these  great  solar  periods  from 
the  radical  date  J.  P.  981,  all  those  cycles  consequently  have  a  common 
commencement,^^  which  is  fixed  at  the  remarkable  distance  of  a  sabbatical 


'^5  The  year  J.  P.  2481,  when  divided  by  4,  the  number  of  years  in  the  bissextile  cycle, 
leaves  the  remainder  1,  which  equally  expresses  the  year  of  the  cycle,  as  in  the  preceding 
example. 

1^  See  Scaliger,  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iv.  p.  296.  d.  who  supposes  that  every  fourth  year  of 
the  period  was  equated  by  intercalating  one  day.  Independent  of  the  objection  to  this  sup- 
position, arising  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  this  case,  it  would  have  consisted  not  of  one 
cycle,  but  of  three ;  it  appears  from  Censorinus's  account,  and  the  traditionary  knowledge 
on  this  subject  preserved  by  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  that  the  genethliacal  period  was  equated, 
by  inserting  three  days  at  the  end  of  every  revolution. 

i<Stf  The  cycle  of  28  years  here  noticed,  is  that  which  forms  the  solar  element  in  the  Juliaii 
Period ;  as  arising  from  the  product  of  7,  the  hebdomadal  cycle,  and  4,  the  bissextile  cycle : 
vid.  Petav,  ubi  supr.  lib.  i.  iv.  The  great  solar  cycle  of  84  years  arises  from  the  product  of 
7,  the  sabbatical  cycle,  and  12,  the  genethliacal  cycle ;  an  example  of  which  may  be  found  in 
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sdtion  associated  with  the  notion  of  a  Great  Year  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  oriental  politics,  by  which  the  imperial  authority  was  transferred  from 
the  Assyrians  to  the  Medes.  The  return  of  that  period  it  was  believed 
would  be  attended  with  a  great  change  in  the  natural  or  political  world.*^ 
When  it  is  known  that  Belesis  the  Babylonian,  by  whom  the  new  dynasty 
was  founded  in  a  conspiracy  with  Arbaces  the  Median,  was  high-priest  of 
Belus,  and  that  he  predicted  this  revolution  from  astronomical  observa- 
tion ;  ^'^  we  have  internal  and  adequate  proof,  in  the  Great  Canicular  Year, 
that  precisely  occurs  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  that 
its  destiny  was  fixed  by  the  length  of  this  cycle.  As  the  monarchy 
hastened  to  its  decline  under  a  pusillanimous  sovereign,  a  revolution  was 
easily  effected  by  a  crafty  and  ambitious  priest,  at  so  auspicious  a  crisis ;  a 
superstitious  people  being  readily  led  to  accomplish  a  change,  which  they 
were  previously  taught  to  regard  as  predestined.*^^ 

The  last  date  in  the  preceding  Scale,  which  expresses  the  epoch  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  as  restored,  in  J.  P.  39G7,  is  identical  with  the  epoch 
more  generally  known  as  the  Nabonasarean.  As  the  celebrated  era^  which 
is  thus  termed,  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Sothiacal  Period,  or  Great 
Canicular  Year ;  "-  a  more  convenient  opportunity  will  occur,  to  investigate 
its  nature,  when  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Chronology. 
The  conjecture  in  which  Des-Vignolles  follows  Dodwell,  respecting  its 
origin,  can  be  only  admitted  within  certain  limitations ;  for  we  must  not  too 
readily  concede  the  assumption,  that  it  is  descended  from  a  purely  histo- 
rical event,"'  not  an  astrological  coincidence.     The  last  Assyrian  epoch. 


tlie  adoption  of  the  Egyptian  Great  Year  by  that  people ;  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  it 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Sothiacal  period :  vid.  Des-VignoUes  ut  snpr.  torn.  ii. 
p.  699.  The  extension  of  the  EgA'ptian  authority  over  the  Babylonians  is  fully  attested  by 
the  ancients :  vid.  Tzetz.  Chil.  iii.  8^  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  17.  d.  Pausan.  Messen.  p.  261. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  xxi.  p.  216,     Nimrod,  ut  supr.  vol.  i.  p.  118.  d.  seq. 

i^  Vid.  Assyr.  Expect,  ut  supr.  p.  151.  et  ante. 

170  Diodor.  et  ap.  eund.  Ctesias,  lib.  11.  xxiv.  p.  78.  al.  p.  112.  d.  114.  a.  SynceL 
Clironogr.  p.  205.  d. 

ni  Diodor.  ibid.  172  vid.  supr.  n.  168. 

173  Dodwell,  Diss.  Cypr.  Append.  §  xxiv.     Des-Vignolles,  ut  supr.  torn.  ii.  p,  3T2,  609^ 
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antiquity  of  those  cycles,  and  their  connexion  in  periods  of  greater  extent. 
But  the  investigation  would  require  more  time  than  I  could  now  venture  to 
claim  for  a  subject  oi  such  abstruseness  and  intricacy,  from  this  learned 
Society,  on  whose  patience  I  am  sensible  I  have  already  too  largely 
drawn.  If  indulged  with  their  attention,  on  some  future  occasion,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  submit  my  observations  on  those  subjects  to  their  judgment,  as 
preparatory  to  the  further  development  and  adaptation  of  a  principle  which 
applies  to  jevery  branch  of  ancient  chronology. 


With  a  view  to  the  more  easy  comprehension  of  the  preceding  system,  the 
subjoined  successions  of  the  patriarchs  and  oriental  sovereigns  are  added, 
after  the  example  of  Scaliger  and  Petavius. 

SUCCESSION    I. 


PATRIARCHS. 

J.  p. 

Patriarchs.                                          Interval*. 

Years. 

■     A.  M. 

B.C. 

710 

Adam  created             .             130 

1 

4004 

840 

Seth  bom     . 

105 

130 

3874 

945 

Enos 

90 

235 

3769 

1035 

Cainan 

70 

325 

3679 

1105 

Mabaleel 

65 

395 

3609 

1170 

Jared 

162 

460 

3554 

1332 

Enoch 

65 

622 

3382 

1397 

Methuselah 

187 

687 

3317 

1584 

Lamech 

182 

874 

3130 

1766 

Noah 

502 

1056 

2948 

2268 

Shem 

98 

1558 

2446 

2366 

Delude       ; 

2 

1656 

2848 

2368 

Arphaxad    . 

35 

1658 

2346 

2403 

Salah 

30 

1693 

2311 

2433 

Eber 

34 

1723 

2281 

2467 

Phaleg 

30 

1757 

2247 

2497 

Reu 

32 

1787 

2217 

2529 

Serug 

30 

1819 

2185 

2559 

Nahor 

29 

1849 

2155 
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J.  p. 

Patriarchs. 

Intenrals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.  C. 

2588 

Terah 

130 

1878 

2126 

2718 

Abram 

74 

2008 

1996 

2792 

Divine  Vocation 

26 

2082 

1922 

2818 

Isaac 

60 

2108 

1896 

2878 

Jacob 

77 

2168 

1836 

2955 

Jacob's  Vision  at  Luz 

2245 

1756 

2956 

Reuben 

2246 

1758 

2957 

Simeon 

2247 

1757 

2958 

Levi 

2248 

1756 

2939 

Joseph 

30 

2259 

1745 

2909 

Joseph's  exaltation 

9 

2289 

1715 

3008 

Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt 

71 

•2298 

1706 

3079 

Joseph  dies 

60 

2369 

1635 

8139 

Aaron 

3 

2429 

1575 

3142 

Moses 

80 

2432 

1572 

3222 

Divine  Legation 

• 

2512 

1^2 

SUCCESSION    II. 


CHALDEES. 

• 

J.  P. 

Cbaldees. 

Intervals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C 

710 

Alonis 

120 

1 

4004 

830 

Alasparus    • 

36 

120 

3884 

866 

Amelon 

156 

156 

3848 

1022 

Amenon 

144 

312 

3602 

1166 

Megalarus 

216 

456 

3548 

1382 

Daonus 

120 

672 

3332 

1502 

Euedoracfaus 

216 

792 

3212 

1718 

Amphis 

120 

1008 

2996 

1838 

Otiartes 

96 

1128 

2876 

1934 

Xisuthrns     . 

216  +  7 

1224 

• 

2780 

2167 

Euechous     • 

6 

1447 

2557 

2163 

Ghosmasbolus 

7 

1453 

2547 

2170 

Poms 

35 

1460 

2544 

2205 

Nechubes    . 

43 

1^5 

2509 

2248 

Abius 

48 

1538 

2466 

2296 

Oniballus    . 

40 

1586 

2418 

2336 

Zinzirus 

45 

1626 

^78 
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SUCCESSION    III. 


ASSYRIANS. 

, 

J.  p. 

AMyritns. 

Inteiral*. 
Ymti. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

2381 

Belus 

55 

1671 

2333 

2436 

Ninas 

52 

1726 

2278 

2488 

Semiramis  . 

42 

1778 

2226 

2530 

Ninyas 

38 

1820 

2184 

2568 

Anus 

SO 

1858 

2146 

2508 

Aralius 

40 

1888 

2116 

2638 

Xerxes 

30 

1028 

2076 

2668 

Armamithres 

38 

1058 

2046 

2706 

BelochoB 

35 

1006 

2006 

2741 

BalseuB 

52 

2081 

1973 

2798 

0etho8 

32 

2083 

1921 

2835 

Mamythos  . 

SO 

2115 

1880 

2855 

AschalioB 

28 

2145 

1859 

2883 

Sphsrus 

22 

2173 

1831 

2905 

Mamytus 

30 

2105 

1809 

2985 

Sparthacos  . 

42 

2225 

1779 

2977 

Ascatades    . 

38 

2267 

1737 

3025 

Amyntes 

45 

2305 

1699 

3060 

Belochos 

25 

2350 

1654 

3085 

Baletores     . 

30 

2375 

1629 

3115 

Lamprides  . 

30 

2405 

1599 

3145 

Sosares 

20 

2435 

1569 

3165 

Lampraes 

30 

2455 

1549 

3195 

Panyas 

45 

2485 

1519 

3240 

SosarmuB     . 

22 

2530 

1474 

3262 

Mithneus    . 

27 

2552 

1452 

3280 

Tautanes     . 

32 

2570 

1425 

3221 

Teutsus 

44 

2611 

1393 

3365 

Arabelus 

42 

2655 

1349 

3407 

Chalaus 

45 

2697 

1307 

3452 

Anebos 

38 

2742 

1262 

3490 

Bibius 

37 

2780 

1224 

3527 

Teutamus 

30 

2817 

1187 

a557 

Dercylns 

40 

2847 

1157 

3597 

Empacmes  . 

38 

2887 

1117 

3635 

Laosthenes  . 

45 

2025 

1079 
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J.  p. 

3680 
8710 
8731 
3783 
3825 


Aasyrians. 

Pertiades 
Ophrataeus  . 
Ephecheres . 
Acraganes   . 
Sardanapalus 


Inter?  als. 
Years. 

so 

21 
52 
42 
15  +  1 


A.  M. 

2970 
3000 
3021 
3073 
3115 


B.  C. 

1034 

1004 

983 

931 

889 


SUCCESSION    IV. 


MEDES. 


J.  P. 

3841 
3869 
3919 
3949 
3999 
4021 
4061 
4083 
4123 
4158 
4191 


Medes. 

Intervmlfl. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

Arbaces 

28 

3131 

873 

Mandauces . 

50 

3159 

845 

Sosarmes 

30 

3209 

795 

Arty  as 

50 

3239 

765 

Arbianes 

22 

3289 

715 

Artoeus 

40 

3311 

693 

ArtTxios 

22 

3351 

653 

Astibares     . 

40 

3373 

631 

Apandos  or  Astyages  . 

35 

3413 

591 

Cyaxares 

33 

3448 

556 

Darius  and  Magi 

• 

• 

3481 

523 

SUCCESSION    V. 


BABYLONIANS. 

J.  p. 

Babyloniaiu.                                    Interrals. 

Ymn. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

3967 

Nabonasar  .                                14 

3257 

748 

3961 

Nadius 

2 

3271 

733 

3983 

Chinziru8  and  Poms  . 

5 

3273 

731 

3988 

Jugstu 

5 

3278 

726 

3993 

Mardocempad 

12 

3283 

721 

4005 

Arcianus 

5 

3295 

709 

4010 

Interregnum  I. 

2 

3300 

704 

4012 

Belibas 

3 

3302 

702 

4015 

Apronadins 

6 

3305 

699 
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J.  p. 

Btbylonitiu. 

Intervals. 
Yenra. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

4021 

RigebeluR    . 

1 

3311 

698 

4022 

Messessimordack 

4 

3312 

692 

4026 

Interregnum  II. 

8 

3816 

688 

4034 

Asaradon     . 

13 

8324 

680 

4047 

Saosduchseus 

20 

8337 

667 

4067 

Cynilidanes 

22 

3357 

647 

4089 

Nabopolasar 

21 

3879 

625 

4110 

Nabocolasar 

43 

3400 

604 

4152 

Evilmerodach 

2 

3443 

561 

4153 

Nericosolassar 

4 

3445 

559 

4159 

Nabonadius 

17 

3449 

555 

SUCCESSION    VI. 


PERSIANS. 

J.  P. 

Persians. 

Intervals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

4176 

Cyrus 

9 

3466 

538 

4185 

Cambyses    . 

8 

3475 

529 

4193 

Darius  I.     . 

86 

3483 

521 

4228 

Xerxes 

21 

3518 

486 

4249 

Artaxerxes  I. 

41 

3589 

465 

4290 

Darius  II. 

19 

3580 

424 

4309 

Artaxerxes  II. 

46 

3599 

405 

4355 

Ochus 

21 

3645 

359 

4376 

Arogus 

2 

3666 

338 

1378 

Darius  III. . 

4 

3668 

336 
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the  two  cyriologic  classes  of  Clemens^  and  the  latter  the  tropic  and  aenig- 
matic  classes.  As  there  is  some  apparent  confusion  between  the  statement 
of  Clemens  and  that  attributed  to  Porphyry^  (on  whose  division  of  the 
whole  system  of  Egyptian  writing  into  the  epistolographic,  hieroglyphic, 
and  symbolic  only/  M.  Letronne  remarks,^  ''Cette  division  annonce 
evidemment  que  Tauteur  n'a  rien  su  de  ce  qu'il  voulait  dire>")  it  may  be  ad- 
visable  to  combine  the  data  supplied  by  both  writers  in  a  tabular  form,  by 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  classification  of  the  latter  is  merely  more  con- 
cise and  general,  and  that  Clemens  and  Porphyry  mutually  explain  and 
illustrate  each  other. 


Clemens. 


1.  Epistolographic 

2.  Hieratic 


(The  demotic  or  vulgar  writing  on  Papyri) 
(The  sacerdotal  writing  on  Papyri)    . 


Porphyry. 
I  l.Epiitolographi< 


3.  Hierogl3rphic 
(or  sculptured) 


-1.  The  cyriologic  (or  direciiy  expressive)  by 
the  first  elements  of  objects 


'  1 


^.  The  symbolic  < 


■1.  The  cyriologic  {or  directly^ 
expressive)  by   imitation  \2 
of  objects      ...      1 

2.  The  tropic  (or  indirectly  ^ 
expressive)  by  the  cna-v,- 
logics  of  objects,  &c.        j 

•3.  The   anigmaticy  (or  ex- 
pressive) by  the  proper-  l.^ 
ties  of  objects 


2.  Hieroglyphicy  or 
cctnologic  by 
imitatiwu. 


3.  Symbolic,  or 
allegoric  by 
t^igmias. 


Here  it  will  be  manifest,  I.  That  the  epistolographic  of  Porphyry  is  a 
general  term,  including  the  vulgar  and  sacerdotal  manuscript  of  Clemens. 
11.  That  the  hieroglyphic  (or  sculptured)  as  explained,  (ccenologic — com- 


5  —  Eirt9roXoypa0uwy  re  cac  lepoyXv^iKiav  kqi  ^vfjifioXiKuv*  rmy  /lev  KoivoXoyovfuvt^y  Kara  Mc- 
fjnioiPf  TUfv  he  AXXnyopov/ievkiy  Kara  rivas  Aiviyfiovs.  De  Vita  Pythag.  c.  11.  12.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  symbolic  class  of  Porphyry,  and  the  third  symboHc  class  of  Clemens  (see 
p.  77.)  are  explained  nearly  in  the  same  words  in  the  originals.  The  slight  distinction 
made  in  the  tabular  statements,  seems,  however,  required  by  the  double  character  of  the 
former. 

6  ChampoUion,  Precis,  p.  386.  Ed.  ii. 
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XII.  That  th^  study  of  the  Chinese  writings  is  likely  to  assist  in  that  of 
the  Egyptian,  seems  more  than  probable  ;  not,  however,  from  the  analogy  of 
matured  systems  which  have  been  for  thousands  of  years  disconnected,  as 
already  noticed,  but  rather,  by  analysing  the  Chinese  characters,  and  re- 
solving them  into  the  original  common  hieroglyphics  or  representations  of 
sensible  objects ;  for  such,  to  adopt  th6  language  of  Dr.  Young,  '*  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egj'pt,  as  well  as  of  China,  appear  clearly  to  have  been 
at  first,"  although,  **  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  resemblance  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  both  countries,  and  imitations  of  the  imitations  only  were 
employed,  sometimes  for  denoting  the  same  objects,  and  sometimes  for 
expressing  either  the  whole  or  a  part  only  of  the  sounds  of  the  names  which 
were  applied  to  them :"  and  assistance  may  probably  be  derived  from 
comparing  the  Chinese  radical  syllabary  with  the  analogous  Egyptian  pho- 
netic syllabary,  formerly  hinted  at. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  adduce  a  curious  instance  of  the  former, 
which  has  occurred  during  the  present  investigation.  Among  the  examples 
adduced  by  Dr.  Morrii^on,  of  the  original  hieroglyphics  to  which  the  present 
Chinese  characters  may  be  traced,  are  the  following : 

1.  o     The  sun,      \  C    ^ 

2.  >     The  moon,    I  1     M 

3.  aAA.   A  hill,  }  now  written  <    {If 

4.  '^^^   A  horse. 


5.   *^*^   An  eye,        J  v     S 

The  first  are  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  of  common  occurrence,  with  little 
or  no  variation, — 1.  o  ;  2.  /<:^  ;  3.  kAi ;  4.  tf^  ;  5.^^  :  and  that 
for  a  horse  (being  the  187th  Chinese  key  or  radical  character)  may 
assist  us  to  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  about  which  hierographers  are  not 
agreed,  /^,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  royal  Egyptian  prefixes,  and 
is  the  principal  character  of  the  first  group,  to  which  M.  Klaproth  has 
directed  his  remarks  in  refutation  of  Champoliion's  method  of  interpreting 
the  symbolic  class  of  hieroglyphics. 

Kircher  took  this  character  for  a  Nilometer ;  Dr.  Young  for  the  figure  of 
a  river,  representing  the  Nile.  It  has  likewise  been  called  a  hammer,  and 
an  embalming  instrument.  Champollion  explains  it  by  the  Greek  word 
shoHiixaa-sp,  in  the  phrase  ov  o  H<pai<rTQ$  cSoxi/tao-sv,  "  whom  Phtha  approves^^^ 
of  the  tablet  of  Rosetta,  in  which,  however,  this  hieroglyphic  symbol,  if  it 
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ever  had  a  place,  no  longer  exists.^®     He  has  therefore  rendered  the  pre- 
nomen  of  Ramses  the  Great,  in  which  this  sign  appears  with  well-known 

hieroglyphics,    /C^^    *'  The  Sun,  the  guardian  of  truth,  approved  of  Phre  ^ 
and  is  followed 
the   disputed 


by  Rosellini.      Elsewhere  M.  Champollion  translates 
\^^   character  choisS,  eprouvS,  cheri,  distinguL     The  learned 

Dr.  Hincks,  speaking  of  Hermapion's  translation  of  the  obelisk  of  Ramses, 
remarks  that  **ou  HXio^  Tposxpivev,  'whom  the  Sun  has  chosen,'  is  plainly  £^." 
All  these  explanations  being  in  part  conjectural,  they  hence  do  not  exclude 
any  new  illustration. 

If,  however,  i^  represents  a  horse,  as  with  the  ancient  Chinese,  then 
the  >— •  is  undoubtedly  the  bit,  implying  rule  or  power;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  group  jfS  might  be  literally  rendered  by  the  Greek  word  unroiafxoiog, 
and  that  of  the  entire  group  £^  by  HTnog  iTTTroSa/xoio^,  as  the  Earcop  iTTroSa- 
[jLoiog  of  Homer,  and  the  3fessapus  domitor  equum  of  Virgil.  The  whole  title  in 
the  prefix  would  then  be  equivalent  to  that  applied  to  probably  the  same 
Ramses,  in  Hermapion's  version  of  one  of  his  obelisks,  (5'r.  B.),  AttoWvou 
xparspos  o  e<rTcos  sir  A\7i9uag  iio-TForrig  SiaSijjxaro^,  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  "  Apollo 
the  mighty,  who  is  in  Truth  appointed  the  lord  of  the  diadem,"  or,  if,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  slight  mistake  in  the  Greek  translation,  we  prefer  a 
meaning  more  in  keeping  with  the  inscriptions,  and  with  common  sense, 


*8  The  expression  in  question  is  found  near  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  inscription,  the  hieroglyphic  version  of  which  part  is  lost.     I  must  in  candor  admit  that, 
on  examination  subsequently  to  the  composition  of  the  present  paper,  the  words  of  this  title, 
together  with  several  expressions  connected  with  it,  would  appear  to  be  translated  from  the 
hieroglyphic  prsenomina  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in  which  the  disputed  character  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  the  god  Phtha  or  Hephaestus,  although  not  among  the  remain- 
ing hieroglyphics  of  the  pillar  of  Rosetta.     It  being,  however,  otherwise  a  confessedly  myste- 
rious and  unexplained  character,  I  leave  the  Chinese  illustration,  as  it  is  at  least  curious, 
and  may,  together  with  Hermapion's  apparent  translation,  help  us  to  determine  the  reason 
of  the  Rosetta  version  of  the  symbol.     For,  <<  to  be  approved  "  of  the  gods,  as  the  latter  lias 
it,  and  to  be  *'  mighty,"  **  powerful,"  "  strong,"  "  courageous,"  as  the  former,  were  in  the 
lieathen  world  nearly  synonymous  terms ;  while  urtrobafioios,  the  equivalent  for  Kparepos,  sup- 
plied by  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  seems  to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  symbol.     The  con- 
verse of  the  language  of  heathenism,  to  be  found  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  10., — "  He  delighteth  not  in 
the  strength  of  the  horse,  he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man," — farther  enforces 
this  illustration  :    and  no  judicious  critic  will  despise  that  which  gives  a  result,  in  inquiries 
like  the  present. 
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Belteslan, 

Wimerlau, 

TateslaU) 

Aluratslau, 

BerDedlau, 

Hilleslaii, 

Trepeslauy 

Derunlauy 

Botelau, 

Dunslauy 


the  grave  of  Bald, 
Wimar, 


—  Tata, 

—  Alured, 

—  Beomhed, 

—  HiUa, 

—  Treppa, 

—  Bering, 

—  Botta  or  Bote, 


in  Lincolnshire. 

—  Northamptonshire. 

—  StaJBTordshire. 

—  Northamptonshire. 

—  Nottinghamshire. 

—  Berkshire. 

—  Cambridgeshire. 

—  Shropshire. 

—  Gloucestershire. 

—  Wiltshire ;  with  many  others. 


—  — —  —  Dun, 

The  second  termination,  stan^  has  just  been  proved  to  be  the  memorial  of 
a  Saxon.  Others  of  a  similar  nature  are  the  following ; — each  of  them  point- 
ing out  something  relative  to  the  Saxon  whose  name  it  bears,  and,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Danes  and  Saxons  in  setting  up 
monumental  stones  with  Runic  inscriptions,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
such  stones  to  have  been  once  standing  in  this  country,  (and  some  perhaps 
are  so  at  this  day,)  in  those  places  which  have  now  received  a  permanent 
appellation  from  them :  as, 

Cudolvestan,  the   stone  of   Cudolf,  or  Cuthwlf,  in  Staffordshire. 

Colvestan,  Ceowlf,  or  Coif. 

Guthlacistan, Guthlac,  —  Leicesterhire,  perhaps  St.  Guthlac. 

Dudestan,  Dudda,  — Gloucestershire,  probably  of  Doddo, 

the  founder  of  Tewkesbury  abbey. 
Another  Dudestan,  in  Cheshire. 
Ennestan,^  the   stone  of   Enna,  in  Oxfordshire. 

Morele,  —  Derbyshire. 

Ceowhelm,  or  perhaps  Colm. 


Morelestan, 

Colmestan, 

Tetbaldestan, 

Brixistan, 

Berricestan, 

Willavestan, 

Edredestane, 

Tatemanstan, 

Herstingestau, 

Osulvestan, 

Elboldstan, 

Witestan, 

Achestan, 

Rolvestau, 

Chenowarestan, 


—  Tetbald, 

—  Brichswi, 

—  Beorhric, 

—  WuUaf, 

—  Edred, 

—  Tateman, 

—  Hersting, 

—  Osulf, 


in  Gloucestershire. 

—  Surrey. 

—  Warwickshire. 

—  Cheshire. 

—  Gloucestershire. 

—  Staffordshire. 

—  Huntingdonshire. 


—  Middlesex. 

Ealhbald,  or  Aldbold,  —  Northamptonshire.  % 

Wite,  —  Gloucestershire. 

Achi,  —  Kent. 

Rolf,  —Wiltshire. 

Kinware, 

[Of  this  termination  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  instances.] 

^  At  Enstone  in  Oxfordshire,  a  cromlech  is  still  standing. 
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The  third  termination  is  the  word  berie,  in  several  instances  spelt  berg^  in 
which  the  g  is  the  Saxon  soft  g,  and  must  be  pronounced  like  y^  as  it  was 
formerly  in  the  word  gate^  which  was  written  gate,  but  pronounced  yate  ; 
and  that  the  g  should  be  soft,  we  have  another  example  in  lege,  which 
should  be  pronounced  leye,  as  Farlege,  Foxelege,  8cc.  in  Domesday,  are 
now  pronounced  and  written  Farley,  Foifley,  &c.    And  here  I  must  observe 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  mode  of  spelling  this  word  in  Domes- 
day, and  the  word  signifying  a  town,  which  is  burc;   berg  never  I  think 
expressing  a  town,  but  a  hill,  as  it  does  at  this  day  in  Germany,  and  there- 
fore applied  to  a  tumulus,  or  burial  place,  which  consists  of  a  small  artifi- 
cial hill ;  and  that  this  word  has  been  corrupted  into  the  word  Barrow, 
deems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  the  Brichtwoldsberg  of  Domesday,  in  Glou- 
cestershire,   being    now  pronounced    and    written    BrightwelFs    Barrow. 
HVith  this  introductory  observation,  I  now   give  a  list  of  places  where 
Saxons  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  buried  : — 


IHayochesberie, 

Sarisberie, 

Salemansberie, 

Tusesberie, 

^Begeberie, 

Alwardberie, 

Iffalgaresberie, 

Ambresberie, 

Cheneteberie, 

Blitberie, 

Elesberie, 

Borcheldeberie, 

Langeberge, 

Gisleberg, 

Boeeberge, 

Brictwaldsberg, 

HoDesberie, 

Saaneberge, 

Ramesbeiie, 

Brenchesberie, 

Halmsberie, 

Bedeberie, 

Celeberg, 

Langeberge, 

Hunesberge, 

Simondesberga, 


in  Sussex, 

—  Wiltshire, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Wigom, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Wiltshire, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Wiltshire, 

—  Berkshire, 


the  burial  place  of  Havoche. 
garic. 


—  Buckinghamshire, 

—  Berkshire, 

—  Yorkshire, 

—  Northamptonshire, 

—  Hampshire, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Warwickshire, 

—  Wiltshire, 


—  Dorsetshire, 


—  Salemau. 

—  Fisc. 

—  Bega. 

Alward. 

Malgare. 

Amrys  or  Ambrose. 

Chenete. 

—  —  Blight. 

—  —  Ella. 

Burghildis  or  Burcheld. 

—  Lange. 
.  —  Gisil. 

—  Boso. 

—  Brichtwald, 

—  Hone. 

—  Suane. 
•  —  Rame. 
Brenche. 

■  —  Molmud.  [?] 

—  Beda. 

—  Cele. 

—  Lange. 

—  Hune. 

—  Simond. 
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Segesberewe, 
Crookberewe, 


in  Worcestershire, 


the  burial  place  of  Segga. 
—  ■  —  Croc.^ 


A  fourth  mode  of  pointing  out  the  Saxon  graves  was  (as  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe)  by  planting  trees  over  them.  I  think  instances  have 
been  known  (but  I  cannot  remember  any  precise  fact)  of  skeletons  having 
been  found  under  the  roots  of  trees.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  persons'  names  being  given  to  trees,  and  this  will  account  for  such  trees 
being  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  names  to  hundreds  and  towns,  when 
they  grew  over  the  remains  of  persons  of  consequence. 

Instances  of  trees  being  consecrated  to  particular  persons  are  found  in  the 
following  names : — 


Edwinestreu, 

Witentreu, 

Geretrea, 

DodiDgtreu, 

Grerlestre, 

Elnodstreu, 

Waldelmestreiy 

Wimimdestreu, 

Langetreu, 

BemintreUi 

Helmestrei, 

Colestreu, 

Ohidenetrai, 

Tragetreu, 

ToUentreu, 

Cuferdestreu, 


Hertfordshire, 

Shropshire, 

Leicestershire, 

Wigom, 

Yorkshire, 

Shropshire, 

Sussex, 

Herefordshire, 

Gloucestershire, 


Northamptonshire, 

Sussex, 

Herefordshire, 

Kent, 

Dorsetshire, 


the  tree  of  Edwin. 

— White. 

Geri* 

—   .^-  —  Doddo  or  Doding. 

Gherli. 

_ Elnod.2 

— Waldhelm. 

— Wimund. 

— Lange. 

— Beorhning.  [?] 

— Helme. 

_ Cole. 

Ghida. 

— Tree  or  Trage. 

Toli. 

— Cuferth. 


In  some  instances  the  particular  kind  of  tree  is  specified :  as. 


Bremesesse, 
Cutesthome, 
Helethome, 


Herefordshire, 


Middlesex, 


Breme's  ash. 
Cute's  thorn. 
Hella's  thorn. 


Fifthly.  The  termination  cross  appears  to  be  a  funeral  memorial  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  such  having  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times  as  memorials  of  persons  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  are  only  two  hundreds  with  this  word  attached. 


^  A  very  large  tumulus  still  exists  here,  called  Crookbarrow. 

<  This  is  printed  Elnoel  in  the  published  Domesday,  but  I  think  it  should  be  Elnod. 


'•    •    • 

•   •    • 

•       •  • 


-  • .  ' 
e 
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rous,  clearly  marking  a  diflference  in  the  race  of  men  which  colonized  that 
quarter. 

These  observations  might  be  extended  to  a  great  length ;  but  I  shall  be 
satisfied  if  the  present  hints  should  induce  my  more  learned  fellow- 
members,  such  as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  to  bring  their  more  critical  acumen 
and  greater  intelligence  to  bear  upon  this  point,  being  convinced  that, 
in  more  able  hands,  such  an  investigation  will  tend  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  existence  of  persons  and  of  customs  in  that  dark  period 
of  our  history,  the  reign  of  the  Saxons. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Phillipps. 

Middle  Hill,  June  6, 1834. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
To  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
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This  mode  of  construction  is  thus  described  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Pliny  : 

De  generibm  structure,  et  earum  qualitatibus,  modis,  ac  locis.    Vitr,  1.  ii.  c,  8. 

•*  Structurarum  genera  sunt  haec  :  reticulatum,  quo  nunc  omnes  utuntur,  * 
et  antiquum,  quod  incertum  dicitur.  Ex  his  venustius  est  reticulatum,  sed 
ad  rimas  faciendas  ideo  paratum  quod  in  omnes  partes  dissoluta  babet  cubi- 
cula  et  coagmenta.  Incerta  vero  csementa  alia  super  alia  sedentia»  inter  seque 
imbricata,  non  speciosam,  sed  firmiorem  quam  reticulata,  prsestant  structu- 
ram.  Utraque  autem  ex  minutissimis  sunt  instruenda,  uti  materia  ex  calce 
et  arena  crebriter  parietes  satiati  diutius  contineantur.  Molli  enim  et  rara 
potestate  cum  sint,  exsiccant  sugendo  e  materia  succum  :  cum  autem 
superarit  et  abundant  copia  calcis  et  arenae,  paries  plus  habens  humoris,  non 
cito  fiet  evanidus,  sed  ab  his  continebitur.  Simul  autem  humida  potestas 
e  materia  per  caementorum  raritatem  fuerit  exsucta,  tunc  calx  ab  arena  dis- 
cedens  dissolvitur ;  itemque  caementa  non  possunt  cum  his  coheerescere,  sed 
in  vetustatem  parietes  efHciunt  ruinosos.  Id  autem  licet  animadvertere 
etiam  de  nonnuUis  monumentis,  quae  circa  urbem  facta  sunt  e  marmore  seu 
lapidibus  quadratis,  intrinsecusque  medio  calcata  farcturis  vetustate  eva- 
nida  facta  materia,  coementorumque  exsucta  raritate  proruunt,  et  coagmento- 
rum  ab  ruina  dissolutis  juncturis  dissipantur." 


1  Reticulatum,  quo  nunc  omnes  utuntur]  Reticulatum  opus  dicitur,  cum  ccementa  non 
jacentia,  sed  in  latus  stantia  ponuntur ;  ca  enim  stnictura  rete  videtur  referre :  qaamvis 
multo  melius,  si  caesis  fiat  lapidibus,  ac  non  potius  rudibus  et  vulgaribus,  aat  eoctilibas 
laterculis  quadratis,  sed  in  angulum  stantibus.  Cujusmodi  RomsB  et  extra  urbem  videntur 
in  multis  minis  ex  topho,  parte  tantum  quae  cxtaret,  sive  tectorio  proxima  esset,  Bpeciosa  et 
quadrata;  quse  autem  in  interiorem  structuram  videretur,  temere  et  vulgariter  ducta  aut 
csBsa.  Reticulatum  opus  Grseci  hiicrvoderoy  vocant,  ut  tradit  Plin.  toties  memorato  cap.  xxii. 
sed  et  illi  hixrvwra  dicunt  retis  in  modum  structa  et  quasi  cancellata,  ut  hie  in  mausoleo  Au- 
gusti,  et  in  vestigiis  palatii  Pincii  senatoris,  quod  est  non  ita  procul  a  porta  Pinciana,  cui 
olim  fuit  nomen  CoUatinaB,  videre  licet ;  praeterea  in  monumento  Virgilii,  quod  qui  Neapolim 
petunt,  suspicientes  dextra  vident  statim  quum  cryptam  cgressi  sunt ;  item  in  sinu  Baiano» 
in  castello  aquas  quod  Centum  Camerellas  vocant ;  in  piscina  mirabili,  ac  Cumis  et  Pnteolis ; 
in  amphitheatre  quod  Scholam  Virgilii  vulgus  vocat ;  in  castello  aqusB  quod  LabTrinthum 
dicunt ;  ad  antrum  Sibyllae  prope  Avemum  lacum,  et  infinitis  aliis  locis.  Yulgo  amjgdalatum 
opus  vocatur. 
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Plin.  XXXVI.  cap.  li, 

*'  Graeci  e  lapide  duro  aut  silice  aequato  construunt  veluti  lateritios  parietes. 
Cum  ita  fecerint,  isodomon  vocant  genus  structurse  ;  at  cum  insequali  cras- 
situdine  structa  sunt,  pseudisodomon.  Tertium  est  emplecton,  tantummodo 
frontibus  politis ;  reliqua  fortuito  collocant.  Alternas  coagmentationes  fieri, 
ut  commissuras  antecedentium  medii  lapides  obtineant,  necessarium  est  in 
medio  quoque  pariete,  si  res  patitur ;  si  minus,  utique  a  lateribus.  Medios 
parietes  fareire  fractis  csementis,  diamicton  vocant.  Reticulata  structura, 
qua  frequentissime  Romae  struunt,  rimis  opportuna  est.  Structuram  ad 
normam  et  libellam  fieri,  et  ad  perpendiculum  respondere  oportet.'* 

The  house  in  its  present  state  belongs  to  the  family  of  St.  Pio, — which 
being  in  straitened  circumstances,  have  allowed  it  to  be  neglected ;  and  since 
it  has  attracted  public  notice,  from  being  frequently  visited  by  the  curious,  it 
seems  that  it  has  sustained  very  considerable  damage  :  accidents  too  have 
occurred  to  visitors,  which  have  called  for  the  interference  of  the  police. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  present ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
it  will  become  every  year  worse  than  before;  and  that  instead  of  being 
preserved,  as  it  has  been,  by  ignorance  and  want  of  curiosity,  assisted 
by  a  belief  among  the  neighbours  that  it  was  haunted,  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  totally  disappear. 

Although  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  speculate 
on  the  former  proprietors  of  the  house,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add, 
that  the  ground  immediately  at  the  back  of  and  above  it  has  long  been 
described  as  the  site  of  the  villa  of  PoUio ;  and  the  piscina,  in  which  he 
fed  his  fish,  is  shown  there  to  visitors.  The  vineyards  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  abound  in  Roman  remains,  such  as  fragments  of  terraces  and 
pottery,  evidently  of  the  same  period  of  time  as  that  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  the  house  of  St.  Pio ;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition, 
that  this  marine  villa  really  belonged  to  that  illustrious  friend  of  Augustus 
Caesar. 
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VI.    On  a   NexD  Reading  in  the  Second  Book  of  Thucydides. 

By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Read  January  7,  1835. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  a  new  reading  in  the  second  book  of  Thucydides,  which  is  of 
course  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  printed  editions  of  that  author,  and 
which,  though  supported  by  two  manuscripts,  has  hitherto  been  rejected 
by  all  the  commentators  and  translators  of  the  historian. 

In  the  41st  chapter  of  that  book,  in  the  course  of  the  funeral  oration 
delivered  by  Pericles  over  the  remains  of  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  country  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  orator  enlarges  upon  the  glory  which  Athens  had 
acquired  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  monuments  she  had  every 
where  left  of  her  military  achievements.  In  Dr.  Bloomfield's  translation 
this  sentiment  is  thus  expressed  :  '*  Nor  need  we  either  a  Homer,  or  any 
such  panegyrist,  who  might  indeed,  for  the  present,  delight  by  his  verses, 
but  any  idea  of  our  actions  thence  formed,  the  actual  truth  of  them  might 
destroy :  nay,  every  sea  and  every  land  have  we  compelled  to  become 
accessible  to  our  adventurous  courage ;  and  every  where  have  we  planted 
eternal  monuments  both  of  good  and  evil'' — Travraj^oii  Si  fjLVTifjLila,  xaxcov  n 

And  the  learned  translator  adds  in  a  note,  appended  to  these  last  words, 
"  eternal  monuments  both  of  good  and  evil,"  •'  i.  e.  for  weal  or  woe ;  memo- 
rials of  the  evils  we  have  brought  on  our  enemies,  and  the  good  we  have 
done  our  friends.  By  the  memorials  of  etnl  are  meant  trophies  erected, 
cities  destroyed,  and  states  subjugated  ;  by  those  of  good  are  meant  (as  is 
suggested  by  xaToixltrayng)  the  colonies  which  were  planted  in  most  parts 
of  what  the  Greeks  called  the  world,  and  by  which  the  blessings  of  religion, 
laws,  civilization,  and  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  car- 
ried into  barbarous  regions." 

The  very  learned  Dr.  Arnold,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  edition 
of  Thucydides,  accompanied  by  most  valuable  geographical  and  historical 
illustrations  of  the  text  and  sense  of  Thucydides,  passes  over  this  passage 
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VII.    On  the  Importance  of  an  accurate  Knowledge  of  Topography  in  the  Study 

of  Ancient  Authors.     By  H.  Holland,  Esq. 

Read  February  26,  1835. 

The  recent  publication  of  Sir  William  Gell  on  the  Topography  of  Rome 
and  its  neighbourhood,  with  an  accompanying  map,  is  well  calculated  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  traveller  who  visits  that  country,  and  feels  delight 
in  exploring  the  places  where  interesting  events  have  occurred  in  ages  long 
past,  or  which  are  in  any  way  associated  with  illustrious  characters  that 
have  made  an  early  impression  upon  his  imagination  and  memory ;  but 
what  I  at  present  wish  to  remark,  is  the  use  of  such  researches  for  a  right 
understanding  of  many  passages  in  ancient  authors,  and  for  enabling  their 
readers  to  avoid  those  mistakes  into  which  commentators  have  been  often 
betrayed  for  want  of  such  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of 
places,  as  this  work,  so  far  as  its  plan  and  limits  extend,  is  well  adapted  to 
supply. 

A  passage  which  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  mistake,  occurs 
in  the  1st  Ode  of  the  Epodon  of  Horace  : 

Non  ut  supemi  riUa  candens  Tusculi 
Circaea  tanget  moenia. 

The  explanation  of  this  passage  given  by  Mitscherlich,  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  and  one  of  the  latest  commentators,  is  the  follow- 
ing. After  stating  the  previous  opinions  that  had  been  given  respecting  its 
meaning, — "  Omnibus,"  he  says,  **  sollicite  perpensis,  equidem  poetam  hoc 
velle  statuo :  neque  id  quaero  ut  villa  mea  Sabina  Tusculum  attingat ;  h.  e. 
^dificia  ejus  adeo  dilatentur,  ut  ad  Tusculi  suburbia  continua  serie  porri- 
gantur."  The  wish  therefore  that  Horace  in  his  moderation  is  supposed  by 
this  commentator  to  disclaim,  is  that  of  having  his  Sabine  villa  so  much 
enlarged  that  its  buildings  might  reach  the  walls  of  Tusculum.     Now  if  we 
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The  last  instance  I  shall  mention  of  an  error  arising  from  defective  topo- 
graphical knowledge,  is  in  a  note  by  Mitscherlich  on  a  passage  in  Sueto- 
nius's  Life  of  Horace  : — **  Vixit  plurimum  in  secessu  ruris  sui  Sabini  aut 
Tiburtini,  domusque  ejus  ostenditur  circa  Tiburni  luculum/'  On  which 
the  commentator  observes : — **  Male  quidam  duo  praedia  Horatii  effinxerunt. 
Recte  vidit  Rutgersius  praedium  Horatii  in  confiniis  agri  Sabini  et  Tiburtini 
situm  putandum,  ut  dubium  esset  utro  pertineret."  He  supposes  that 
Horace  had  only  one  country-house ;  and  that  house,  which  according  to 
Suetonius  was  shown  near  the  grove  of  Tiburnus,  that  is,  close  to  Tibur, 
was  the  same  with  the  liouse  on  the  Sabine  farm,  which,  if  he  had  con- 
sulted the  map,  he  would  have  found  to  have  been  eight  or  nine  English 
miles  distant  fVom  Tibur. 

These  errors,  into  which  men  of  great  general  learning  and  acuteness 
have  fallen,  appear  to  prove,  that  all  who  take  delight  in  reading  the 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  are  much  indebted  to  those  writers  who  have 
made  accurate  researches  into  the  topography  of  the  countries  with  which 
those  authors  were  conversant. 
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broad  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  upwards  like  a  tail ;  though  this  would 
very  well  agree  with  the  lid  of  the  bowl,  serving  also  as  the  base  of  a  small 
ewer,  whether  the  latter  received  the  tip  of  the  tail  into  a  hole  at  the  bottom, 
or  was  itself  received  into  it,  as  in  the  vase  before  us. 

However  this  may  be,  (and  I  cannot  expect  that  my  hypothesis  will  be  at 
once  received  as  free  from  all  objections  either  of  the  philologist  or  the 
antiquary)  I  am  happy  in  having  had  this  opportunity  of  bringing  before  this 
Society  one  amongst  many  instances,  which  are  yet  in  reserve  for  us,  in 
which  it  may  be  demonstrated  how  strictly  the  arts  and  literature  of  the 
ancients  are  connected  together,  and  how  amply  they  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  each  other ;  although  further  researches  may  be  consi- 
dered necessary  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  two  instances 
here  adduced,  that  the  form  of  the  bowl,  lid,  and  ewer,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, was  that  which  was  usually  adopted  for  dedications  of  this  kind 
to  the  divinities  of  Greece,  and  the  common  appurtenance  of  the  temple  or 
altar  in  the  times  of  pagan  worship. 
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IX.    Remarks  on  the  First  Fasciculus  of  'Inedited  Greek  Inscriptions," 
published  at  Athens.     By  W.   R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Read  May  14,  1835. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
to  a  publication  which  I  have  lately  received  from  our  Minister  at  the  court 
of  King  Otho,  which  is  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind,  as  being  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Greek  press,  since  the  decline  and  extinction  of  learning 
in  the  East ;  having  for  its  object,  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  classical 
and  polite  literature. 

Mr.  Lewis  Ross,  who,  amongst  other  honourable  titles,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  Conservator-General  of  the  antiquities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  has,  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  that  government, 
published  at  Athens  the  First  Fasciculus  of  *  Inedited  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions.' The  work  is  printed  at  Nauplia :  the  Latin  preface,  which  is 
prefixed  to  it,  is  dated  Athens,  November,  1834 :  and  we  learn  from  it 
that  the  Inscriptions  have  been  lithographed  in  the  Lithographia  Regia, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Forster  ;  that  the  printing-types  which  have 
been  made  use  of  were  of  an  inferior  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  royal 
printing  press  being  too  much  occupied  by  public  demands ;  that  much 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  sending  the  sheets  printed  at 
Nauplia,  to  be  corrected  at  Athens  ;  and  that  there  is  still  a  great  dearth  of 
classical  books  in  the  capital  of  Greece.  The  editor  had  already  sent  to 
Professor  Boeckh  at  Berlin  the  inscriptions  which  he  had  collected  in 
Boeotia.  The  present  Fasciculus  contains  those  found  in  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
Corinthia,  Megaris,  and  Phocis ;  others  are  preparing  for  publication, 
which  have  been  since  collected  in  Corinthia,  Megaris,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
Locris,  the  country  of  the  iEnianes,  and  about  Lamia :  and  so  many  have 
already  been  brought  together  from  various  parts  of  Attica,  the  number  of 
which  is  daily  augmenting,  that  these  alone  may  be  expected  to  supply  two 
additional  Fasciculi. 

The  present  Fasciculus  consists  of  thirty-seven  pages  of  Latin  text,  and 
eight  lithographic  plates  of  Inscriptions. 
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an  important  illustration  and  verification  of  what  Herodotus  (ii.  143.) 
relates  concerning  the  Piromi,  of  whom  there  was  reckoned  one  for 
every  Pharaoh  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Egypt.  Whatever  be  the 
true  import  of  this  mysterious  term,  it  is  certain  that  it  refers  to  a 
contemporary  succession  of  functionaries,  whether  of  a  sacerdotal  or 
political  order.  Such  a  succes3ion  we  have  before  us  in  the  original 
records;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study  of  it  will  ultimately 
clear  up  the  difficulty  in  which  the  father  of  history  has  left  us.  His 
statements,  that  three  hundred  and  forty-one  kings  of  Egypt  were 
numbered,  to  Sethon,  and  that  three  hundred  and  forty-five  images  of 
the  successive  Piromi  were  preserved  at  Thebes,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  latter  descend  four  successions  below  Sethon,  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-first  king,  (according  to  the  calendarian  arrange- 
ment of  Herodotus;)  or  to  the  reign  of  Apries  or  Hophra,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Amasis,  who  was  not  of  the  Pharaonic  line :  and 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  above-mentioned  inscriptions  of  Darius, 
&c.  ('Excerpta,'  plates  in.  and  iv.)  the  right  of  the  Persians  to  Egypt 
seems  derived  from  Amasis,  while,  in  plate  iii.  the  right  of  Amasis 
seems  derived  from  Mandouphtep,  one  of  the  probable  Piromi,  as  above. 
The  word  nlpmfjLos  means  emphatically,  ''a  man;'*  and  the  father  of  his- 
tory distinctly  acquaints  us,  that  Amasis  was  one  of  the  people.  The 
Saites,  of  whom  Amasis  was  one,  had  records,  according  to  Plato,  ascend- 
ing eight  thousand  years. 

I.    CULLIMORE. 

December  24th^  1835. 


1 42  On  certain  Alphabets  in  Use  among  the  Jews. 

The  alphabet  which  follows,  Plate  viii,  extended  by  additional  symbols, 
in  order  to  embrace  the  Hebrew  finals  and  the  entire  series  of  the  Arabic 
letters,  has  still  higher  claims  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  by  that  means  its 
usefulness  is  increased.  To  this  is  appended  a  brief  vocabulary,  Plate  ix, 
written  in  the  alphabetic  characters  spoken  of,  and  the  Arabic,  with  a 
view  of  showing  their  conformity  in  point  of  language. 

How  long  these  alphabetic  characters  have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  can  I  conjecture  by  whom  they  were 
invented ; — the  manuscript  I  possess  containing  only  a  short  nomenclature 
and  a  few  dialogues,  chiefly  on  commercial  subjects,  without  any  comment 
or  grammatical  rules. 

John  Belfour. 
Nov.  11, 1835. 
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XIIL  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  containing  a  Greek  Inscription. 

By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq, 


Read  March  24 tb,  1836. 


Sir, 


I  HAVE  the  honour  to  put  into  your  hands  the  accompanying  copy 
of  a  Greek  inscription,  which  Dr,  Wilson  found  some  years  ago  at  Nineveh, 
and  which  I  will  thank  you  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 


L- ■killMi,..nii«.i,:.lM,ua.liJi;a.iJW!Mid«..i^^^^       ■■  ■  '• •  ••  -  '■  ■■iHi''- ■  "'"-i' 'li 


ji;'.li:;iitf.ctJi'jw 


iiiiiiteltotoaiirfa»!ij«fcb 


AYAI N  EnZ 
HEPITinZ 

AlZTPnZ 
ZANTIKAZ 
APTEM IZEAZ 
AEZI AZ 


nON  EM AZ 
AOAZ 
rOPniAKEAZ 
An  I AAEAZ 

Al  AZ 


The  letters  are  engraved  in  that  irregular  and  inartificial  manner,  which 
is  not  frequently  met  with  until  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era :  the 
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and  (\ ;  the  first  of  these  resembles  the  same  character  in  the  Vas  Dodwelli- 
anum^  and  the  last  that  in  the  Inscriptio  Delphica  :  the  first  of  these  appears 
also  in  the  Galea  Olympica,  but  reversed  ^. 

Nothing  in  the  inscription  serves  as  a  guide  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  monument;  but  the  characters  are  of  the  most 
ancient  forms,  and  corroborate  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Leake,  who 
places  it  somewhere  between  the  years  740  and  570  before  the  Christian 
era.  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians,  as 
Herodotus  terms  them,  who  sent  ofierings  to  Delphi;  an  act  of  piety, 
which  must  have  been  prior  to  the  year  715  B.  C. 

One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  engraved  writing  which  have  come 
down  to  us  is  the  Elean  inscription,  which  is  a  treaty  between  two 
neighbouring  states,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  xl  Olym- 
piad, or  620  years  B.  C,  and  the  letters  of  the  inscription  are  at  least  as 
old  as  these :  it  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  improbable  that  the  king  Midas, 
whose  name  is  recorded  in  it,  was  the  son  of  Gordius. 
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XVI.    Letter  from  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  to  the  Secretary^  on  Honorary 

Medals. 

Read  May  19th,  1836. 

Sir, 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  honorary 
medals,  however  interesting  it  would  be  to  trace  from  its  commencement 
the  custom  of  conferring  this  species  of  reward.  It  will,  I  believe,  upon 
examination,  prove  to  be  comparatively  of  recent  date :  tbi&  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  its  not  having  yet  become  a  matter  of  general 
discussion,  and  for  the  absence  of  any  general  principles,  which  might 
possibly  be  laid  down  with  advantage  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
practice. 

There  are  various  occasions  on  which  medals  of  honour  are  at  present 
conferred  in  this  country.  Without  pretending  to  enumerate  them  all, 
or  even  to  approximate  to  it,  we  may  only  mention  those  which  are  conferred 
by  the  king  on  distinguished  naval  and  military  officers,  and.  which  gene- 
rally bear  the  name  of  the  place  which  has  been  signalized  as  the  field  of 
battle  by  land  or  on  sea ;  those  which  are  given  for  long  service  and 
good  conduct  to  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  or  warrant  officers  of  the 
two  services  ;  others,  the  cost  or  price  of  which  is  supplied. from  His  Majes- 
ty's privy  purse,  but  which  are  actually  awarded  by  the  presidents  and 
councils  of  various  literary  and  scientific  societies.  There  are  then  the 
medals  given  by  the  Royal  Society  for  eminence  in  the  pursuits  of  science  ; 
by  the  Academy  of  Arts  for  different  degrees  of  merit  in  the  arts  of 
design  or  of  practical  machinery ;  and  those  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for 
industry  and  distinction  amongst  the  students  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture. 

The  usual  mode  of  embodying  these  annual  or  biennial  premiums,  in  the 
shape  of  a  medal,  has  been,  whenever  the  funds  would  admit  of  it,  to  have 
on  one  side  of  the  medal  an  allegorical  or  historical  subject,  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  pursuits  of  the  society  by  which  it  is  awarded ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  when  he  is  the  donor;  or  of  some  private 
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XVIII.  On  a  Royal  Egyptian  Coffin  in  the  British  Museum.     With  a  Plate. 

By  the  Rev.  G,  Tomlinsox, 

Read  December  10,  1835. 

In  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Salt, 
which  were  sold  in  London  during  the  last  summer,  there  mtes  a 
coffin  which  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  and  which,  from  its 
very  great  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  only  royal  coffin  yet 
discovered,  may  be  thought  deserving  of  a  short  notice  from  the  Society. 

I  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  this  coffin  is  not  the  one  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Sotheby's  Catalogue,  erroneously,  as  containing  the  mummy  of  a  royal 
personage,  but  is  found  in  that  list  under  the  article  No.  986,  in  which  it  is 
simply  described  as  ''  the  mummy  of  a  priest  in  its  case."  The  fact  was, 
that  the  inscription,  which  is  now  perfectly  legible,  escaped  notice  at  the 
time  on  account  of  the  dirty  state  of  the  gilded  covering ;  and  the  Museum 
obtained  possession  of  this  interesting  relic  for  a  mere  trifle. 

The  coffin,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  (Plate  x.) 
is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  long,  and  is  made  of  wood :  the  upper  half, 
or  lid,  was  originally  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  gilding.  The 
greater  part  of  this  still  remains ;  and  though  much  tarnished  and  faded 
when  it  was  first  purchased,  it  has  since  been  cleaned  with  great  care, 
and  is  now  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of  gilding  as  practised 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  coffin,  in  shape,  resembles  a  mummy,  the  head 
having  been  carved  to  represent  the  countenance  of  the  deceased.  The  face 
has  a  very  pleasant  expression  ;  and  the  eyes,  which  are  of  glass,  or  some 
composition  resembling  it,  are  perfect,  the  eyelids  being  of  metal  gilt.  In 
the  front  of  the  cap  is  the  square  orifice,  into  which  the  uraeus,  or  royal 
asp,  was  fixed  ;  and  beneath  the  chin  a  larger  orifice,  into  which  the  beard 
was  inserted.  On  the  front  of  the  coffin  are  represented  those  folded  wings 
which  are  frequently  painted  upon  mummy  cases,  as  covering  the  body  of 
the  deceased. 
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si  riferisce ;  e  nelle  muraglie  delF  un  lato,  e  deir  altro  qualche  pietra  di 
residue  si  vede  ancora.  II  Ferrucci  nelle  annotationi  a1  Fulvio  stimollo  di 
Claudio ;  n^  fu  pensier  vano,  perch^  il  marmo  ritrovato  Tanno  1641  nella 
medesima  piazza  sotterra,  apportato  dal  Martinelli  nella  Roma  Ricercata  ne 
d^  la  certezza  con  Tinscrittione,  se  ben  mutilata,  che  v'era,  la  quale  h  questa 
supplita  eruditamente  da  Gauges  de'  Grozze." — (Roma  Antica,®  lib.  vi. 
cap.  9.  p.  362.  Rom.  1666.) 

Which,  being  translated,  is  as  follows  : — 

(Of  the  importance  of  the  (Via)  Flaminia,  (now  the  *  Corso/)  the  many 
triumphal  arches  which  stood  there  are  proofs ;  besides  those  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  the  Via  Lata.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  in 
the  Piazza  Sciarra,  there  formerly  was  an  arch  where  the  street  joins  it, 
which  leads  from  the  fountain  of  Trevi  into  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  as  some 
antiquaries  of  the  last  century  have  related ;  and  in  the  walls  on  each  side 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  small  remains.  Ferrucci,  in  his  annotations  on 
Fulvio,^  thought  it  was  the  arch  of  Claudius ;  nor  was  his  conjecture  incor- 
rect, because  the  marble  found  in  the  year  1641  under  ground  in  the  same 
place,  introduced  by  Martinelli  in  his  '  Roma  Ricercata,'  makes  it  quite 
certain,  together  with  the  inscription,  which,  although  mutilated,  is  this, 
and  has  been  learnedly  restored  by  Gauges  de'  Gozze.) 

No.   III. 

TI '  CLAVdio  Dnisi  f.  Caesari 

AVGV^to  Genmanico  Pio 

PONTIFICi  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  IX. 

COS  •  V  •  IMperatori  XVI.  Patri  Patriai 

SENATVS  •  POPVliisque  Romanus  quod 

REGES  •  BRITunniai  perduelles  siwe 

VLLA  •  lACTVra  celeriter  caeperit 

GENTESQ  •  Extremaruin  Orchaduni 

PRIMV8  •  INDICIO  I'acto  R.  Imperiu  adieceiit. 

fi  This  was  a  posthumous  work;  for  its  author,  Famiano  -Nardiui,  died  in  1661.     The 
above  is  the  first  edition,  which  was  published  by  Ottavio  Falconieri. 
9  This  is  the  same  note  which  has  been  given  before  at  p.  247. 
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(6)  TRIB  •  POT  •  VII  •  COS  •  IIII  •  IMP  •  XV  •    (p.  113.  No.  1.) 

(7)  TRIB  •  POT  •  Vlin  •  IMP    XVT- COS  inr-    (p.  196.  No.  4.) 

(8)  TRIB  •  POT -Y- IMP -XllX- COS -rnr-DESIG-V.    (p.  118.  No.  3.) 

(9)  TRIB  •  POT  •  XI  •  IMP  •  XXIIII  •  COS  •  V"-    (p.  188.  No.  6.) 

(10)  TRIB  •  POT  •  XlT  •  COS  •  V"-  IMP  •  XXVII  •    (p.  176.  No.  1.) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authorities  for  the  titular  forms  — 

TRIB  •  POT  •  Vi  •,  TRIB  •  POT  •  VXlT-,  TRIB  •  POT  •  XIH  •,  and  TRIB  •  POT  •  XTV  • 

Hence,  as  there  is  no  inscription  bearing  TRIB  •  POT  •  Ix  •  COS  -T-  IMP  •  XVT-, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  that  formula**  ought  exactly  to  correspond  with  No.  (7) 
in  the  above  series ;  but  we  see  that  COS  •  V"-  is  the  only  ancient  and  authentic 
portion  left  of  the  titular  form ;  the  restoration  therefore  should  be  made  to 
agree  with  No.  (9) ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  formula 
would  be  more  correct, "  TRIB  •  POT  •  xi    •  COS  ^Y  •  IMP  •  XXTl  • 

REGES-BRITANNTAE  Here  the  word  REGES  admirably  illustrates  the 
phrase  *  capti  Reges/  used  by  Tacitus,  in  describing  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Britain  under  Claudius.  Conf.  Tacit.  inVit.  Agr.  c.  13.  See 
also  "  Regem  aliquem  capies,"  in  the  fourth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  v.  126, 

The  Kings  of  Britain,  and  the  royal  personages  related  to  them,  appear, 
about  this  time,  to  have  been, — Cunobelinus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes ; 
Adminius;  Togodumnus;  Caractacus,kingoftheSilures;  Cogidunus;  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni ;  Boadicea, 
queen  of  the  Iceni ;  Arviragus ;  &c.  Britain  was  divided  into  many  petty 
states;  or,  in  the  words  of  Pomponius  Mela,  (lib.  iii.  c.  6.)  Britannia  "  fert 
populos  Regesque  populorum  :"  and,  according  to  Dion,  (lib.  Ix.  p.  779.) — 

01  Bptrravoi  r\(roLV  8s  oux  aurovojxoi,  aXX*  aKKoig  Bota'i'Ksija' i  T^oerrfrayjctsvoi.      But 

the  names  of  most  of  these  kings  have  neither  been  handed  down  to  us ;  nor 
have  their  achievements  or  their  works,  with  few  exceptions,  been  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  history. 

KJN]:  VLLA-IACTVRA  Suetonius,  I  think,  must  have  taken  his  state- 
ment, though  somewhat  exaggerated,  *^  namely,  "  sine  ullo  prcelio  aut  san- 
guine,"— (in  Vit.  Claud,  c.  17.)  from   this  inscription.     Allusion  is  here 


2*  And  see  infra,  p.  267.  ^  Refer  to  the  reason  given  for  this  in  note  43.  p.  5267. 

^  See  also  the  note  77.  at  p.  277. 
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of  the  Roman  arms.  This  circumnavigation  took  place  A.  U.  C.  837, 
which  was  about  thirty-three  years  after  the  time  of  Claudius,  here  referred 
to.  I  will  now,  lastly,  observe,  that  Juvenal  mentions  the  Orkney  islands 
in  the  following  passage  (Sat.  ii.  159)  : — 

Arma  quidem  ultra 
Litora  Juvernae  promoyimus,  et  mod6  captas 
Orcadas,  ac  minimi  contentos  nocte  Britannos : 

— and  the  note  in  the  Variorum  edition  Ql  C.  Schrevelio,  Lugd.  Bat.  1664.) 
thus  explains  "  mod6  captas  Orcadas,"  i.  e.  "  paul6  antfe  captas :  nam 
Claudius  illas  insulas  imperio  Romano  adjecerat  ;*' — which  has  been  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  sources  before  cited.  Yet,  as  Juvenal  was  contemporary 
with  Agricola  and  Tacitus,  I  consider  the  above  verses  do  not  allude  to 
Claudius's  achievements,  but  to  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Britain  by 
Agricola ;  and  consequently,  "  mod6  captas  Orcadas " — "  the  Orkneys 
which  have  been  just  now  subdued" — relates  to  Agricola's  victory  and 
exploits  in  the  year  after  Christ  84,  and  about  the  very  time  in  which  the 
poet  was  writing ;  and  who  clearly  seems  to  me  to  have  commemorated  in 
those  lines  the  then  recent  and  splendid  success  of  the  Roman  army. 

Wherefore,  instead  of  the  word  ORCHADVM,  I  would  suggest  that 
INSVLARTM  be  here  substituted,  signifying,  the  British  Islands :  or 
perhaps  the  line  might  be  better  restored  thus : — 

GENTESQVE-  EXTREMAS  ORBIS  TERRAI  « 

and  either  correction  will  complete  that  line,  by  making  it  contain  twenty- 
eight  letters  ;  the  same  number  with  the  three  preceding  lines. 

PRIMVS  •  INDICIO  f  ACTo  "  Having  first  discovered  them,"— pn>;2ii^ 
invenit ;  or  literally,  "  he  first,  the  discovery  of  them  having  been  made;" 


^1  I  have  adopted  this  mode  of  writing  the  AE,  because  it  so  appears  in  the  inscriptions 
given  at  p.  254.  which  were,  as  I  have  shown,  erected  in  the  same  year  with  that  now  under 
examination.  I  have  likewise  so  written  it  in  the  following  amended  inscriptions.  No.  iv. 
and  No.  v. 
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uDder  the  bridge  that  leads  to  the  southern  avenue  of  the  Palace  (Bar- 
berini);  but,  upon  narrow  examinatioti,  I  found  half  the  stone  to  be 
modem."  (*  Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Europe,'  vol.  i.  p.  88,  note, 
edit.  1738.) 

Hence  it  seems,  that  upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  English  travellers 
rests  all  that  is  known  about  this  inscription ;  for  the  other  English  authors, 
Horsley  and  Gough,  have  merely  copied "  their  accounts ;  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  no  Italian,  or  foreign  writer,  has  made  even  any  allusion  to  it. 

Next,  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  inscription  has  been  taken  from 
the  previous  one,  (No.  ii.)  I  have  thus  written  it : 


No.  VI. 

TI  •  CLAVDIO  •  CAES 

AVQVSTO 

PONTIFICI  •  MAX-  TR  •  P  •  iX 


COSV-IMPXVIPP 

SENATVS  •  POPVL  •  Q  •  R  •  QVOD 

REGES  •  BRITANNIAE  •  AB8Q 

VLLA  •  lACTVHA  •  DOMVERIT 

GENTESQVE  •  BARBARAS 

PRIMVS  •  INDICIO    SVBEGERIT 

Here  then  it  is  apparent,  that  the  part  in  black  ink  is  the  same  with  that 
portion  which  was  preserved  upon  the  fragment  of  marble,  discovered 
in  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra,  as  before  detailed ;  and  the  part  in  red'  ink  has 
been  so  supplied,  by  omitting  some  words  to  make  up  the  square,  as  con- 
cisely as  the  sense  would  permit.  The  author,  however,  of  this  reading  has 
made  the  same  mistake  in  the  titular  formula ;  a  circumstance,  which  will 
have  some  weight  in  proving  that  it  has  been  strictly  copied  from  the  former 
restoration  in  the  inscription.  No.  ii.     The  words  here  differing  are  only 


»  A  copy  of  this  inscription  occurs  in  Tinda1*8  second  edition  of  Rapin's  *  History  of 
England,'  note  6,  p.  14,  book  i.  vol.  i.  fol.  1732 ;  and  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  <  History  of  Great 
Britain,'  has  given  another  copy  of  the  same.     See  vol.  L  p.  35.  fifth  edition,  1814. 
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a  trespass.  And  I  would  farther  remark,  that  the  present  situation  of  the 
marble,  in  a  wall  in  the  court-yard  behind  the  palace,  entirely  out  of  sight, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  travellers  and  virtuosi,  does  afford  a  very  strong 
argument  against  the  authenticity  and  value  of  any  portion  of  it. 

I  therefore  conclude  by  saying,  that  as  there  exists  no  evidence  of  any 
kind  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  this  inscription,  we  must  account  it 
altogether  spurious ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  has  been  made  up  entirely 
from  the  former  one,  (No.  ii.)  perhaps  by  the  design  of  that  antiquary 
employed  by  Cardinal  Barberini,  Leonardo  Agostini,  between  the  years 
1641  and  1720,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  trench  in  the  gardens 
adjoining  to  the  palace  ;  and  that  it  has  of  late  been  removed  to  the  wall, 
ivhere  I  saw  it,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
those  extensive  gardens. 

JOHN  HOGG. 

Temple,  London, 
January  10,  1837. 
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a  iimilar  rank  io  the  MetDphite  line ;  for  so  mach  may  be  collected  from  the 
character  i4  the  prtnce  who  occupies  the  second  place  in  diis  soocesrion.*^ 
Of  Athothis,  who  succeeded  Menes  in  the  former,  not  less  than  of  Tosorthms, 
who  ftucceeded  Xacheroches  in  the  latter,  it  was  asserted,  that  they  were 
equally  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  medicine,  and  it  was  generally 
Fjelieved,  that  if  not  identical,  they  were  at  least  contemporaries.^  A 
Mmilar  instance  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Memphite  dynasties,  in  which  the 
succession  derives  no  less  confirmation  from  its  accordance  with  the  Theban. 
Correspondent  to  Nitocris,  the  twenty-second  sovereign  of  the  latter  line, 
we  discover  a  princess  of  the  same  name  in  the  former,^'  whose  accession  is 
dated,  in  the  one,  from  J.  P.  2711,  and  in  the  other,  from  J.  P.  2720;  the 
time  when  she  succeeded  to  the  Memphite  throne,  nearly  corresponding 
with  tl^iat  when  she  ceased  to  occupy  the  Theban.  And  this  coincidence  is 
the  more  striking,  if  not  important,  as  it  serves  to  account  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dynasty,  to  which  she  belonged,  with  the  transfer,  or  the 
cessation  of  her  authority.  An  union  of  the  two  crowns  having  taken  place 
in  her  person,  the  succession  would  necessarily  pass  into  one  channel,  which 
had  previously  descended  in  different  branches. 

When  the  commencement  of  the  Phoenician  dynasty  is  dated  from  the 
close  of  the  Diospolite  in  J*  P.  2891,  the  coincidence  which  consequently 
ensues,  between  the  sacred  and  pagan  chronology,  in  a  remarkable  period  of 
the  Egyptian  history,  imparts  the  most  decisive  confirmation  to  the  system 
in  which  the  agreement  is  preserved.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  writer 
who  has  undertaken  to  reduce  the  dynasties  into  order,  that,  during  the 
reign  of  Apophis,  the  fourth  prince  of  this  succession,  Joseph  was  raised 
to  the  authority  which  he  acquired  at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs."* 
According  to  Ussher's  scheme  of  patriarchal  chronology,  of  which  a 
demonstration  has  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  investigation,  the 
high  public  function  which  the  patriarch  held  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  he  exercised  between  the  years  of  J.  P.  2999  and  3025.*" 


^*9  African,  ap.  Syncol.  ibid.  p.  56.  b.     conf.  Marsham.  ut  supr.   SaBC.  i.  p.  28. 

••*>  Syncol.  ib.  p.  50.  b.    Marsh,  ib.  p.  40. 

^*'^*  Hyncol.  ib.  p.  58.  b.   Comp.  tho  successions  subjoined  to  the  memoir. 

w«  Vid.  Hupr.  p.  312.  n.  83. 

^^  Usser.  Annal.  ad  A.  J.  P.  2990.  3013.  p.  14. 
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a  juster  view  of  his  subject,  from  the  example  of  Eratosthenes ;  but  the 
succession  of  Egyptian  kings  which  he  has  manufactured,  when  internally 
viewed,  exhibits  such  palpable  marks  of  error  and  imperfection,  as 
characterize  a  work  of  rude  and  private  fabrication.  Having  prescribed 
to  himself  certain  limits,  between  which  an  adequate  number  of  names 
were  to  be  enrolled,  he  appears  to  have  taken  them,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  first  presented  themselves,  with  a  total  disregard  of  time,  or  historical 
succession.^  In  the  scheme  which  he  preserves  respecting  the  authorities 
on  which  his  Egyptian  chronology  is  founded,  no  inconsiderable  evidence 
of  its  utter  worthlessness  is  conveyed  :  when  compared  with  his  ambitious 
display  of  the  sources  from  which  his  Assyrian  chronology  was  derived ,^^  it 
must  be  inferred,  that  his  want  of  communicativeness  arose  from  his  having 
little  which  would  bear  to  be  unfolded. 


«*>  On  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of  Syncellus  with  the  djrnasties  of  Africanus,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  monarch,  (Chronagr.  p.  104.  b.  61.  a.  d.)  the  latitude  assumed  by  the  former 
chronologist  in  constructing  his  catalogue  of  Egyptian  kings  will  be  palpable.  From 
the  forty-ninth  king  to  the  sixty-first  inclusive,  the  nineteenth  and  first  dynasties  of 
Africanus  are  garbled  and  falsified,  with  a  view  to  connect  the  succession  between  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-first :  comp.  Sjrncel.  ib.  p.  160.  b.  c.  169.  c.  d.  170.  a.  with  ibid. 
p.  72.  b.  c.  The  fifty-ninth,  sixtieth,  and  sixty-first  kings  are  the  Athothis,  Cencenes,  and 
Yenephes  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Africanus,  who,  according  to  the  chronological  scale  by 
which  Syncellus  computes,  must  have  flourished  1530  years  before  the  time  which  they  are 
assigned  in  his  catalogue.    Comp.  ib.  p.  169.  d.  170.  a.  54.  c. 

^^  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  207.  b.  c.  220.  b.    conf.  p.  91.  a. 
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SUCCESSIONS 

OF    THE    EGYPTIAN    KINGS. 


SUCCESSION  I. 

6  Gods,  984  years. 

J.  p. 

Intervals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

841 

Phtha,  or  Vulcan                          742 

131 

3873 

1583 

Phre,  or  the  Sun             .                86 

873 

3131 

1669 

Cnouphisy  or  Agathodsemon           52 

959 

3045 

1721 

Levek,  or  Saturn             •                40 

1011 

2993 

1761 

Osiris  and  Isis                 .                35 

1051 

2953 

1796 

Typhon                                             29 
9  Demigods,  216  years. 

1066 

2918 

1825 

Horus                              .               26 

1115 

2889 

1851 

Mars 

23 

1141 

2863 

1874 

Anubis 

17 

1164 

2840 

1891 

Hercules 

15 

1181 

2823 

1906 

Apollo 

25 

1196 

2806 

1931 

Ammon 

30 

1221 

2783 

1961 

Tithoes 

27 

1251 

2753 

1988 

Sosus 

32 

1278 

2726 

2020 

Jupiter 

21 

1310 

2694 

XV.  XVI.  XVII.  Dynasties.    Thebans, 

1059. 

2041 

Menes              .                .                62 

1331 

2673 

2103 

Athothis  I.       . 

59 

1393 

2611 

2162 

Athothis  II. 

32 

1452 

2552 

2194 

Diabies 

19 

1484 

2520 

2213 

Pemphos 

18 

1503 

2501 

2231 

Togar  Anachus 

79 

1521 

2483 

2310 

Stoechus 

6 

1600 

2404 

2316 

Gosormies 

30 

1606 

2398 

2346 

Mares 

26 

1636 

2368 

2372 

Anoyphes 

20 

1662 

2342 

2392 

Sirius 

18 

1682 

2922 

2410 

Chneubus  Gneurus 

22 

1700 

2304 

2432 

Ranoses 

13 

1722 

2282 

2445 

Biyris 

10 

1735 

2269 

2455 

Saopbis 

• 

29 

1745 

2259 
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J.  p. 

lDt«mU. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

34S4 

SflnBaopbis 

27 

1774 

2230 

9S11 

Motcheria 

31 

1801 

2203 

9542 

Hnthi. 

33 

1832 

2172 

2575 

PammuB  ArchondeB 

36 

1866 

2139 

2610 

Apappns  the  Great 

100 

1900 

2104 

2710 

Echeichiu  Cinu 

1 

2000 

2004 

2711 

Nitocm 

6 

2001 
2007 

2008 

2717 

Mjrttens 

22-1 

1997 

2738 

Thyejonares 

12 

2028 

1976 

2760 

ThjrillQe 

8 

2040 

1964 

2758 

Semphncratas 

18 

2048 

1966 

2776 

Chuther  Taunja 

7 

2066 

1968 

2783 

Mere,  or  Meniei 

12 

2078 

1931 

2795 

Choma  Eptha 

11 

2086 

1919 

2806 

AnchuniuB 

60 

2096 

1908 

2868 

16 

2156 

1848 

2882 

23 

2172 

1832 

2905 

55 

2196 

1909 

2960 

Maris 

49 

2250 

1764 

3008 

Siphoas  Hermes 

5 

2293 

1711 

3006 

Inteneign 

14 

2298 

1706 

3022 

Phruron  Nilas 

6 

2312 

1692 

3027 

XVlll.  Dynasty 

63 

2317 

1687 

3090 

Tathmoeis 

30 

2380 

1624 

3120 

Chebroa 

13 

2410 

1594 

3133 

21 

2428 

1581 

9154 

22 

2444 

1560 

3176 

Mephre.  (Miari.) 

12 

2466 

1538 

3188 

Miphramuthoflis 

26 

2478 

1626 

3213 

Thethmosis 

9 

2608 

1601 

3222 

Amenophie  11.  (Memnoi 

)              30 

2512 

1492 

3262 

Horn. 

86 

2542 

1462 

3288 

Acbenchersea 

12 

2578 

1426 

3300 

Rathothis 

9 

2690 

1414 

3309 

12 

2599 

1405 

3921 

12 

2611 

1393 

3388 

Annua 

4 

2628 

1381 
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J.  P. 

Interrals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

ass? 

Rameses 

1 

2627 

1377 

3338 

Rameses  Meiamiin 

66 

2628 

1376 

3404 

Amenophis  III. 

XIX.  Dynasty. 

19 
Diospolites,  185. 

2694 

1310 

3423 

Sethosis  (Sesostris) 

51 

2713 

1291 

3474 

Rhapses 

61 

2764 

1240 

3535 

Amenephtbes 

40 

2825 

1179 

3575 

Amenemes 

26 

2865 

1139 

3601 

Thuoris 

XXI.  Dynasty. 

7 
Tanites,  130. 

2891 

1113 

3608 

Smedes 

26 

2898 

1106 

3634 

Psusennes  I. 

41 

2924 

1080 

3675 

Nephercheres 

4 

2965 

1039 

3679 

Amenophthes 

9 

2969 

1035 

3688 

Osorcho 

6 

2978 

1026 

3094 

Psenaches 

9 

2984 

1020 

3708 

Psusennes  II. 

XXII.  Dynasty. 

35 
Bnbastites,  116. 

299S 

1011 

3738 

Sesonchis  (Shishac) 

21 

3028 

976 

3759 

Osoroth 

15 

3049 

955 

3774 

3  kings 

25 

3064 

940 

3799 

Tacellothis 

13 

3089 

915 

3812 

3  kings 

42 

3102 

902 

XXIII.  Dynasty.     Tanites,  89. 

3854 

Petubastes 

40 

3144 

860 

3894 

Osorcho 

8 

3184 

820 

3902 

Psammus 

10 

3192 

812 

3912 

Zet 

31 

3202 

802 

3943 


XXIV.  Dynasty.     Saite,  44. 
Bocchoris  [Anysis]  .  44 


3233 


771 


XXV.  Dynasty. 

Ethiopians,  40. 

3987 

Sevechus  (So) 

8 

3277 

727 

.3995 

Sabtachon 

14 

3285 

719 

4009 

Tarchus  (Tirhaka) 

18 

3299 

705 
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XXVI.  Dynasty 

.    Saites,  162. 

J. p. 

Intemls. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

4027 

Stephinatea 

2 

3317 

687 

4029 

Nechepsos.  al.  ii. 

15 

3319 

685 

4044 

Psammiticus 

54 

3334 

670 

4098 

Necho 

16 

3388 

616 

4114 

Psammis 

6 

3404 

600 

4120 

Apries  (Hophra) 

25 

3410 

594 

4145 

Amasis 

XXVII.  Dynasty. 

44 
Persians,  111. 

3435 

569 

4189 

Cambyses 

3 

3479 

525 

4192 

,  Darius  I. 

36 

3482 

522 

4228 

Xerxes  I.        . 

21 

3518 

486 

4249 

Artabanus 

1 

3539 

465 

4350 

Artaxerxes 

41 

3540 

464 

4291 

Darius  II. 

9 

3581 

423 

XXVIII.  Dynasty.     Saite,  6. 

4300 

Amyrtffius 

XXIX.  Dynasty. 

6 
Mendesians,  20. 

3590 

414 

4906 

Nepherites 

6 

3596 

408 

4312 

Achoris 

13 

3602 

402 

4325 

Psammmuthis 

XXX.  Dynasty. 

1 

Sebennites,  38. 

3615 

389 

4326 

Nectanebo  I. 

18 

3616 

388 

4344 

Tachos 

2 

36S4 

870 

4346 

Nectanebo  II. 

18 

3636 

368 

4364 

Ochus 

■ 

3654 

350 
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III.  Dynasty.  Memphites,  214. 

J.  p.  Interrali. 

Years. 

3041            Nacherochis  28 

2069            Toeorthrus  29 

2098            Tyrifl               .  7 

2105            Mesochris  17 
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A.M. 


B.C. 


1331 

2678 

1859 

2645 

1388 

2616 

1395 

2609 

2z 
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J.p, 

Intenrtl*. 
Yem. 

A*  Ma 

B.C 

2122 

Soiphis 

16 

1412 

2502 

2188 

Tosertasis 

19 

1^8 

2576 

2157 

Achis 

42 

1447 

2557 

2199 

Sephuris 

30 

1489 

2515 

2229 

Cerpheres 

[IV.  Dynasty. 

26 
Memphites,  274.] 

1519 

2485 

2255 

Boris 

29 

1545 

2450 

2284 

Saphis  I. 

63 

1574 

2480 

2347 

Suphis  II. 

56 

1637 

2367 

2403 

Mencheres 

63 

1693 

2311 

2486 

Rhatteses 

25 

1756 

2248 

2491 

Bicheres 

22 

1781 

2223 

2513 

Seberchejres    . 

7 

1803 

2201 

2520 

Thamphthis    . 

[VI.  Dynasty. 

9 

Memphites,  203.] 

1810 

2194 

2520 

Othoes 

36 

1819 

2185 

2565 

Phins 

53 

1855 

2149 

2618 

Methusuphis 

7 

1906 

2096 

2625 

Phiops 

94 

1915 

2089 

2719 

Mentesnphis 

1 

2009 

1995 

2720 

Nitocris 

XII.     Dynasty. 

12 

Diospolites,  160. 

2010 

1994 

2732 

Oeson 

48—1 

2022 

1982 

2777 

Ammanemes  . 

38 

2067 

1937 

2815 

Sesostris 

48 

2105 

1899 

2863 

Lachares 

8 

2153 

1851 

2871 

Ammeres 

8 

2161 

1843 

2879 

Ammenemes 

8 

2189 

1885 

2887 

Semiothris 

XV.  Dynasty. 

4 
Phoenicians,  259. 

2177 

1827 

2891 

Salatis 

19 

2181 

1823 

2910 

Beon 

44 

2200 

1804 

2954 

Apachnas 

36 

2244 

1760 

2990 

Apophis 

61 

2280 

1724 

3051 

Janias 

50 

2341 

1863 

3101 

Aseth 

49 

2391 

1613 

8150 

tenninates 

2440 

1564 
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SUCCESSION     III 

I.  Dynas^.    Thinites,  253. 


J.  P. 

Intervals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

2041 

Menes 

62 

1331 

2673 

2103 

Athothes 

57 

1393 

2611 

2160 

CenceDes 

31 

1450 

2554 

2191 

Venephes 

23 

1481 

2523 

2214 

Usaphedus 

20 

1504 

2500 

2234 

Miebedus 

16 

1524 

2480 

2250 

Semempsis 

18 

1540 

2464 

2268 

Bienaches 

II.  Dynas 

26 
\y.    Thinites,  302. 

1558 

2446 

2294 

Bochus 

38 

1584 

2420 

2332 

Cseachus 

30 

1622 

2382 

2371 

Beuothris 

47 

1661 

2343 

2418 

Tlas 

17 

1708 

2296 

2435 

Sethenes 

41 

1725 

2279 

2476 

Chseres 

17 

1766 

2238 

2493 

Nephercheres 

25 

1783 

2221 

2518 

Sesochris 

48 

1808 

2196 

2566 

Cheneres 

30 

1856 

2148 

v.  Dynasty.     Elephantines^  215. 


2596 

tJgercheres 

28 

1886 

2118 

2624 

Sepbres 

13 

1914 

2090 

2637 

Nephercheres 

20 

1927 

2077 

2657 

Sisiris          ,    . 

7 

1947 

2057 

2664 

Cheres 

20 

1954 

2050 

2684 

Rathuris 

44 

1974 

2030 

2728 

Mercheres 

9—1 

2018 

1986 

2736 

Thercheres 

44 

2026 

1978 

2780 

Obnns 

33 

2070 

1934 

2813 

terminates 

2103 

1901 

In  the  disposition  of  the  reigns  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  by  M anetho,  seven 
years  are  withdrawn  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  whole  succession,  and 
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distributed  in  months  at  the  end  of  the  several  reigns,  as  in  the  annexed 
scale.  In  the  preceding  successions,  these  months  have  been  taken  into 
the  reigns ;  thirty  years  having  been  ascribed,  after  the  precedent  of  M. 
ChampoUion,  to  Tethmosis,  twenty-one  to  Amenophis,  and  twenty-two 
to  Amenses,  on  the  authority  of  Africanus.  Should  the  preference  be 
deemed  due  to  the  disposition  of  Manetho,  the  reigns  of  this  dynasty 
may  be  thus  distributed. 


J.  p. 

3098 

3119 

3132 

3152 

3174 

3187 

3213 

3222 

3253 

3289 

3302 

3311 

3328 

3335 

3339 

3341 

3407 

3426 


25    10 

9      8 

30    10 


Yrs.  M thi. 

Tethmosis  25  4 

Chebron      .  13  0 

Amenophis  I.  20  7 

Amenses      .  21  9 

Mephres  12  9 
Mephramuthosis 
Thothmosis 
Amenophis  II. 

Horus          .  36  5 

Achencherses  12  1 

Rathotes  9  0 

Achencheres  I.  12  5 

Achencheres  II.  12  3 

Annais        .  4  1 

Rameses      .  1  4 

Rameses  Meiamtin  66  2 

Amenophis  III.  19  6 


terminates 


333      0 


Accession. 

Pachon 

Thoth 

Thoth 

Pharmuthi 

Tybi 

Paophi 

Thoth 

Phannuthi  SOth 

Mechir 

Epiphi 

Thoth 

Thoth 

Tybi 

Pharmuthi 

Pachon 

Thoth 

Athyr 

Pachon 


A.M. 

2388 
2409 
2422 
2442 
2464 
2477 
2503 
2512 
2543 
2579 
2592 
2601 
2618 
2625 
2629 
2631 
2697 


B  C. 

1621 
1505 
1582 
1562 
1540 
1527 
1501 
1^2 
1461 
1425 
1412 
1408 
1391 
1379 
1375 
1373 
1307 


2716    1288 


The  above  table  is  computed  on  the  supposition  that  Amenophis  II. 
succeeded  Thothmosis  on  Pharmuthi  30th  B.  C.  1492  ;  Thothmosis  having 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  Nisan  17th  of  the  same  year,  wrhich  fell  upon 
Sat.  April  26th,  as  appears  from  a  computation  of  the  time  of  the  paschal 
new  moon,  in  the  year  of  the  Exod. 
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XXI. — On  the  Battle  of  Marathon.     By  George  Finlay,  Esq. 

Read  January,  1838. 

Kai  €s  fUv  oKfidaa-ip  laas  ro  /X17  fiv6S»i€s  avriap  arffmiartpop  ffxafta-ai, — ^Thvctd.  i.  22. 

The  battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 

First  bow*d  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword. 

As  on  the  mom  to  distant  glory  dear. 

When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; 

"Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career. 

The  fiying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 

Mountains  above,  earth's,  ocean's  plain  below ; 

Death  in  the  front.  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 

Such  was  the  scene — ^what  now  remauieth  here  ? 

What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground. 

Recording  Freedom's  smile,  and  Asia's  tear  ? 

The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound. 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  Stranger  !  spurns  around. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 

Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 

Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast. 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 

Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore. 

Lord  Byron's  Childb  Harold,  H.  lxxxix. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  in  autumn,  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before  the  Christian  era.*     The  plain,  which  was  the  scene  of  this  cele- 


^  In  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.  p.  244  and  336,  this  battle  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  month  Boedromion.  But  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  395.)  and  Muller  (Dorians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.)  mention  that  Bockh  (Index  Lect.  ^stiv.  Berol.  1816)  has  endeavoured  to  fthow 
that  the  battle  took  place  in  the  preceding  month,  Cameius  or  Metageitnionft  Midler  considers 
Bockh's-  arguments  conclusive.   These  months  seem  to  correspond  with  August  and  September. 
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However  astonishing,  therefore,  the  number  of  this  cavalry  might  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  though  it  induced  the  Persian  generals  to 
select  Marathon  as  the  place  of  their  descent  in  Attica,  from  the  peculiar  faci- 
lities the  plain  afforded  for  profiting  by  this  force,  still  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Persian  horse  may  not  have  been  very  considerable.  At  this  period  the 
Athenian  state  could  only  bring  into  the  field  one  hundred  horsemen.  If  it  be 
conjectured  that  the  cavalry  of  Datis  amounted  to  one  thousand  men,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  account  will  fall  short  of  the  real  nimiber.  Supposing  that 
ten  horses  each  with  the  horseman,  and  the  attendant  who  invariably  accom- 
panied him,^^  were  embarked  in  each  ship,  the  transport  of  the  cavalry  would 
have  required  an  additional  fleet  of  one  hundred  horse  transports  {Imra/yayyol  veW) . 

The  following  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  nimibers  of 
the  whole  expedition  when  it  left  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and  as  they  far  surpassed 
the  force  which  any  of  the  European  states  could  then  oppose  to  them,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  were  subsequently  much  exaggerated.  They  are  suflicient, 
even  at  the  present  day,  to  give  those  acquainted  with  the  transport  of  armies, 
very  high  ideas  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  order,  which  reigned  in  the  empire  of 
Darius. 

Regular  infantry, 24,000 

Regular  cavalry,  -----         1 ,000 

25,000 

Light  infantry, 30,000 

Attendants  on  the  cavalry,     -         -         .         -  1 ,000 


Land  troops, 56,000 

Rowers  and  sailors  of  600  triremes,  -         -       60,000 

Crews  of  100  horse  transports,  50  men  each,  -  5,000 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  expedition,      121,000 

If  such  were  the  numbers  of  the  armament  which  sailed  from  the  coasts  of 
Cihcia  and  Samos,  some  diminution  must  have  taken  place  in  its  force  before 
it  arrived  at  Marathon.  Though  it  plundered  Naxos  without  resistance,  a  few 
vessels  would  naturally  be  despatched  to  Asia  with  the  prisoners  and  the  booty, 


37  Thucydides,  iii.  17.  vii.  75.  78. 
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There  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  demos  at  Rafina,  and  the  sub- 
structm-e  of  a  pubUc  building  eighty-two  feet  broad,  but  the  length  of  which 
cannot  be  measured  with  any  accuracy  imtil  an  excavation  be  made. 

The  road  now  turns  to  the  north,  and  passes  through  a  wooded  and  undu- 
lating coimtry,  with  the  sea  generally  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  right,  until 
it  enters  the  plain  containing  the  village  of  Gerotchakola  and  the  metokhi  of 
Xylokerasa.  This  plain  seems  to  be  that  of  Probalinthus.  The  sea  now  gra- 
dually approaches  the  moimtains,  and  the  road  soon  gains  the  pass  between 
Argaliki  and  the  southern  marsh,  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  besides  the  road  to  Marathon,  two  other  great 
roads  diverge  from  Pallene  through  Mesogaia.  The  centre  road  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  plain  by  Spata  to  Port  Rafti :  this  appears  to  be  the  Steirian 
way.  The  third  keeps  along  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  and  passing  the  ancient  site 
called  Kokla,  near  the  large  modem  village  of  Alopeki,  proceeds  to  Marcdpoulo : 
this  appears  to  be  the  Sphettian  way. 

The  following  inscription  was  found  near  the  ruins  of  Pikermi : — 

opozxnpior  e 

r  PAM  ENOEPA 
N  IZTAIZTOIZ 

M  ETAKAAA 

ITEAOZHH 
HH  AA 

"The  boundary  of  the  field  sold  to  the   Eranistse  under  (the 
presidenqf  of)  Kalliteles  for  420  (drachmas)." 

Inscriptions  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  formed  the  instrument  of  seisin  of 
the  ancient  Greeks :  its  brevity  and  pubUcity  are  alike  reconunended  to  the 
attention  of  law  reformers. 

The  Eranos  corresponded  exactly  to  the  modem  club ;  the  bond  of  imion  of 
the  members  being  frequently  good  living,  gambling,  and  electioneering,  as 
well  as  weightier  matters. — See  Bockh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  i. 
p.  328. 
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XXII. — Letter  on  the  Position  of  Aphidna,  addressed  to  Colonel  Leake,  author  of 

'  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,^  i/ic.    By  G.  Finlay,  Esq. 

Read,  Febraary,  1838. 

The  position  of  Aphidna  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  those  who 
occupy  themselves  in  comparing  the  topography  of  Attica  with  the  ancient 
authors.  It  was,  in  the  remotest  times,  the  capital  of  a  state  bearing  the 
same  name ;  one  of  the  twelve  which  formed  the  Attic  commonwealth  prior 
to  the  age  of  Theseus,  when  the  poUtical  organization  of  Attica  received  a  new 
form.  The  position  of  Aphidna  has  hitherto  eluded  the  search  of  antiquaries, 
and  even  in  your  able  and  judicious  work  on  the  Demi  of  Attica,  which  has 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  inquiries  of  contemporary  topographers,  you  have 
only  ventured  a  conjecture  on  its  position. 

I  shall  therefore  hazard  addressing  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  conceive 
to  be  its  site.  My  conclusion  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  with 
the  ancient  authorities.  Unfortunately,  our  scanty  materials  hardly  admit  of 
absolute  certainty  on  the  subject ;  still,  I  shall  strive  to  collect  such  collateral 
proof  as  may  afford  satisfactory  evidence  in  my  favour. 

Aphidna  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  Attica  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  adventures  of  Theseus  and  Helen.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch^ 
both  relate,  that  Theseus  having  carried  off  Helen  from  Lacedaemon  in  her 
tender  years,  concealed  her  at  Aphidna,  where  he  entrusted  her  to  the  care  of 
his  friend  Aphidnus.  When  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica  in 
search  of  their  sister,  she  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Some  unknown  cause 
had  delayed  their  expedition,  for,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Attica,  they 
found  that  Theseus  had  departed  on  another  attempt  to  carry  off  a  young 
princess  for  his  friend  Pirithous.  This  attempt  failed,  Pirithous  perished,  and 
Theseus  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  the  Molossians,  who 
was  the  young  lady's  father.   The  news  of  his  misfortune  had  thrown  the  direc- 


^  Herodotus,  ix.  73.     Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  31.,  also  Isocrates,  Helenae  Laudatio,  510. 
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4.  Deceleia  embraced  the  eastern  slopes  of  Fames.  Its  capital,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  was  situated  near  the  foimtain  of  Tat6i,  on  the  upper  road  from 
Athens  to  Tanagra  and  Chalcis. 

5.  Eleusis, — Its  territory  is  marked  by  natural  boundaries,  and  its  capital 
has  retained  the  ancient  name. 

6.  Aphidna  I  suppose  to  have  occupied  that  elevated  plain  in  which  the 
waters  collected  from  the  slopes  of  Fames,  FenteUcus,  and  Fhelleus,  form  the 
river  of  Marathon.  The  present  attempt  to  ascertain  the  position  of  its  capital 
may  perhaps  lead  you,  as  the  father  of  Attic  topography,  to  decide  the 
question. 

7.  Thoricos  must  have  embraced  the  maritime  district  round  Sunium. 
The  rains  of  the  capital,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name  modified  to  The- 
riko,  are  still  extensive  and  interesting.^ 

8.  Brauron. — ^This  state  must  have  occupied  all  the  south-eastern  slopes  of 
Pentelicus  :  it  extended  from  Tetrapolis  and  Epakria  to  the  sea.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  about  the  position  of  its  capital :  the  modem  villages  of 
Vraonais  are  so  far  in  the  plain  of  Mesogaia,  that  I  cannot  suppose  them  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  ancient  capital,  which  probably  was  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  district. '°  A  memoir  on  the  geography  of  Brauronia  is  a  desi- 
deratum. 

9.  Kytherus. — The  situation  of  Kytheras  is  perhaps  the  most  doubtful  point 
in  the  ancient  topography  of  Attica.  Professor  Miiller,  in  his  map  of  Northern 
Greece,  attached  to  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Dorians,  places 
Kytherus  on  the  coast  between  Rhamnus  and  Oropos.  I  know  not  on  what 
authority  this  is  done ;  but  if  it  was  really  situated  in  this  part  of  Attica,  the 
capital  probably  occupied  the  site  of  Revithia,  a  place  near  the  large  modem 
village  of  Kalamos,  where  extensive  ruins  are  still  visible.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  hold  your  opinion  to  be  more  probable,  that  it  divided  the  greater 
part  of  the  plain  of  Mesogaia  with  Sphettus.  As  I  agree  with  Professor 
Miiller  in  his  position  of  Sphettus,  I  am  compelled  to  place  Kytherus  under  the 
eastern  side  of  Hymettus. 

10.  Sphettus. — ^The  mythic  origin  of  Sphettus  leads  us  to  look  for  it  near 


'•*  See  Inedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  and  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  534.    Leake's  Demi, 
p.  41. 

^*'  Leake's  Demi,  p.  44. 
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are  found  in  the  great  tumulus  at  Marathon.  I  am  informed  that  sunilar  flints 
are  used  in  Macedonia  and  part  of  Thessaly ,  for  threshing  out  the  grain.  They 
are  fastened  into  a  wooden  frame,  on  which  a  weight  is  placed,  and  the  machine 
is  drawn  over  the  grain.  This  rude  instnmient  is  called  SoKcivL,  a  name  which 
is  also  given  to  a  similar  instrument  in  general  use  in  Greece,  in  which,  in  the 
place  of  flints,  there  are  iron  nails. 
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Second  Letter  to  Colonel  Leake ;  on  the  Position  of  the  Oropian  Amphiaraeion, 

The  exact  situation  of  the  Oropian  temple  of  Amphiaraos  is  still  a  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  topography  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Attica.  The  extent  of  your  researches  in  this  country, 
the  judgment  and  learning  displayed  in  that  series  of  works  by  which  you 
have  illustrated  Grecian  geography,  entitle  your  opinion  on  every  subject 
connected  with  it,  to  the  greatest  deference.  At  the  same  time  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  of  all  the  readers  of  this  letter,  none  will  more  readily  admit  that 
a  discussion  of  all  ambiguous  questions,  by  persons  residing  on  the  spot,  is 
always  desirable.  You  have  conjectured  that  the  Amphiaraeion  was  situated 
in  a  rugged  valley  near  the  large  village  of  Kalamos,  at  a  place  called  Mavrod- 
hilissi.  This  supposition  of  yours  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  critics,* 
and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  seems  to  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  ancient  geography  of  the  neighbouring  district. 

The  reasons  for  your  opinion  are  stated  in  your  '  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,' 
a  work  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  visit  the  country  with  advantage ;  as 
well  as  in  the  '  Essay  on  the  Demi,'  ^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.  Your  strongest  arguments  are  derived  from  the  ancient  founda- 
tions, which  testify  the  existence  of  more  than  one  important  building  at  this 
spot;  and  from  the  discovery  of  two  inscriptions  amidst  these  ruins,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  the  Amphiaraeion.  The  inscriptions  are  Nos.  368  and 
378  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

Still,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  ancient  authorities  militate  against  this  opinion ; 
but  as  it  has  been  so  generally  received  and  so  strongly  supported,  I  feel  bound, 
before  attempting  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of  the  temple,  to  adduce  proof 
from  ancient  writers  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  Mavrodhilissi.     There  are 


^  Professor  Kruse,  Hellas  ii.  282,  expresses  some  doubts,  and  quotes  the  distance  between  Oropos 
and  the  Amphiaraeion  as  given  by  Pausanias  at  ten  stades,  instead  of  twelve. 
2  Vol.  ii.  p.  441,  and  in  the  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  90. 
^  See  also  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  and  441. 
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towns  have  already  lain  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo  ?  I  cannot  say ;  but  of 
them,  and  of  many  other  Attic  demi,  the  names  can  now  only  be  revealed  by 
accident  or  excavation. 

I.  Inscription  discovered  at  the  Scala. 

♦  POAIZIOZ^IAOZENOY 
ZIINATOYMNHMION 
KAAAITYXHA*POAIXIOY 

ZIICA 

II.  Inscription  from  the  chapel  of  the  Panaghia,  to  the  east  of  K&lamo. 


( 


ZTHZEIZ 
!♦! APAHI 
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XXIII. — Thoughts  and  Conjectures  relative  to  the  Book  and  History  of  Job  : 
being  the  substance  of  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  in  the  year  1803  to  the 
Hon,  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  M.A., 
R.A.R.S.L.,  Chancellor  of  Chrisfs  College  in  Brecon^  and  Rector  of  St. 
Mary^s  in  the  Grove  and  Bishopston. 

Read  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — A  month  has  nearly  elapsed  since  I  had  the  honour  of  receivmg 
from  you  a  letter  to  which  I  have  returned  no  answer ;  but  I  trust  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  supply  me  with  an  acceptable  apology  for  the  delay.  In 
the  first  place,  you  remind  me  that  writers  of  no  obscure  name  have  regarded 
the  book  of  Job  as  an  allegory,  probably  written  by  Moses ;  and  then  demand 
my  reasons  for  having  quoted  this  book  as  historical  authority. 

Had  I  entertained  no  other  wish  than  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  question,  I 
might  have  acquitted  myself  of  a  correspondent's  duty  by  a  brief  statement, 
that  this  venerable  narrative,  from  the  earliest  period  in  which  it  offers  itself 
to  our  notice,  has  been  comprehended  in  the  Jewish  canon  ;  that  the  Christian 
church,  in  all  ages,  has  received  it  as  canonical ;  and  therefore,  that  I  am 
warranted  in  regarding  it  as  either  historically  true,  or  else,  as  a  just  represen- 
tation of  history — I  mean,  as  perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and  as  faithfully 
delineating  the  manners  of  that  age  and  country,  in  which  its  incidents  are 
represented  as  having  occurred. 

This  might  have  served  as  a  general  justification  of  the  use  which  I  have 
made  of  the  work  before  us.  But  the  hint,  coming  from  you,  would  have 
demanded  a  more  circumstantial  reply,  even  if  I  had  not  perceived,  that  a 
regard  to  my  credit  with  the  public  was  your  principal  motive  to  this 
inquiry. 

Unprepared,  however,  as  I  am,  and  unqualified  to  furnish  a  regular  critique 
upon  the  subject  of  Job,  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  such 
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To  give  one  instance  of  this :  Job's  complaint,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter, 
That  God  had  taken  away  his  judgment^  was  considered  by  EUhu  as  impious  in 
the  extreme.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts :  ^^  In  his  humiliation^  his  judgment 
wa^  taken  away  ;'^  and  Philip  appUes  the  words  inunediately  to  Christ.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  passage  in  which  the  evangeUcal  prophet,  in  speaking  of  the 
humiUation,  affliction,  and  final  triumph  of  the  Messiah,  may  be  thought  to 
have  alluded  to  the  history  of  Job.^^ 

The  preceding  remarks,  which  I  owe  more  to  reflection  than  to  extensive 

reading,  are  with  great  deference  submitted  to  your  judgment,  as  an  apology  for 

the  use  I  make  of  this  important  book,  and  as  a  proof  that  I  do  not  offer 

my  thoughts  to  the  pubUc  till  I  have  previously  revolved  them  in  my  own 

mind.     Hoping  you  will  ascribe  the  freedom  which  I  have  now  taken  to  my 

reUance  upon  your  candour,  rather  than  to  an  ill-placed  confidence  in  my  own 

opinion,  I  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obUged,  and  humble  servant, 

Edward  Davies. 


^^  See  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  3,  4,  10,  12 — Ixiii.  1,  &c. 
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"  with  the  roofs  of  houses,  we  did  not  see  above  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
'*  capital  of  the  columns.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  architrave  almost 
**  entirely  defaced,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  first;  it 
"  is  about  fifteen  feet  long :  the  ornaments  are  Corinthian ;  and  probably 
"  the  ruin  formed  part  of  a  temple  built  in  the  latter  age  of  the  empire." 

I  shall  only  add,  that  I  trust  this  notice,  if  it  should  meet  the  eyes  of 
any  active  and  intelligent  traveller  who  may  visit  Damascus,  will  excite  his 
curiosity,  and  stimulate  him  to  procure  some  better  and  more  accurate  infor- 
mation respecting  the  style,  state  of  preservation,  and  dimensions  of  a  building 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  monument  of  Damascus  during  the  period 
of  the  early  emperors  of  Rome :  of  a  city  which  Strabo  designates  as  axeiov  n 
en'uf)au€(rrdTrf  rSw  raurrf  Kara  ra  Ilepa-ucd,  and  of  which  the  Emperor  Julian  says 

that  it  was  r^f  e^s  dwcurrfs  o<\^aKfi6s, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Hamilton. 
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XXV. — Letter  from  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  Secretary ^  on  the  Ancient   Name 

of  Egypt. 

Read  June,  1838. 

Dear  Sir, — ^My  attention  has  recently  been  recalled  to  the  two  passages, 
one  in  the  second  Book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  other  in  the  fourteenth  Chapter 
of  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle,  which  we  were  discussing  the  other  day, 
in  reference  to  the  supposed  eastern  denominations  of  the  country  now  called 
Egypt:  and  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars  and  travellers  that 
the  statement  contained  in  one  of  these  authors  is  directly  contradictory  of 
that  in  the  other,  I  beg  to  trespass  upon  you  for  a  few  minutes  with  an  argu- 
ment, which  I  think  goes  far  to  demonstrate  that  the  two  passages  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  one  another.  I  see  in  Herodotus,  to  S  &p  iroKou  al 
Grificu  AlyviTTos  cKaXeero — which  is  generally  translated,  **  In  very  ancient  times 
Thebes,  or  the  Thebaid,  was  called  Egypt." — Aristotle  says,  kcu  to  dpxcuov  rj 
Alyinrros  6rj^ai  KaXovfjbevat — which  I  am  told  we  must  read,  '*  Egypt  in  former 
times  was  called  Tliebes."  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall,  on  further 
examination,  find  reason  to  give  to  the  two  passages  one  and  the  same  mean- 
ing, namely,  that  Thebes  was  in  remote  times  called  Egypt,  This  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  context  both  of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  Tlie  former 
is  answering  the  arguments  of  certain  Ionian  Greeks,  who  pretended  that  the 
names  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  were  only  applicable  to  the  Delta  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Nile,  its  sea-coast,  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  if  that  was 
the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  pretensions  in  the  mouths  of  others,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  oldest  of  nations  ? — and  he  adds  his  conviction,  that  this 
race  is  as  old  as  any  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  as  the  country 
gradually  extended  itself  northwards  by  the  accretions  caused  by  the  Nile, 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  descended  towards  lower  Egypt,  a  part  remaining 
in  the  upper  districts ;  and  accordingly  he  gives  us  the  passage  in  question, 
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namely,  that  in  former  times  Thebes  was  called  Eg}rpt,  that  is,  that  what  is  now 
the  Thebaid,  was  formerly  the  whole  of  Egypt, 

Aristotle  is  adopting  the  same  Une  of  argument,  in  support  of  his  position 
respecting  the  gradual  extension  of  cultivated  and  inhabited  land,  along  with 
the  increase  of  alluvial  soil,  deposited  by  rivers ;  and  adds,  in  illustration  of  this 
opinion,  /cai  to  dp)(alov  71  Alyvwros  Sri^cu  KcCKjovfievoL :  which  I  translate — "  in 
former  times  Egypt  was  that  district,  which  is  now  called  Thebes ;"  which 
comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  words  used  by  Herodotus.  Indeed,  one 
can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  the  philosopher  had  the  words  and  argu- 
ment of  the  historian  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  he  treated  the  subject.  The  pre- 
vious subject  matter  of  the  two  is  nearly  identical,  the  aptness  of  the  illustration 
equally  evident,  and  the  words  are  every  one  of  them  nearly  synonymous. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Hamilton. 
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XXVI. — On  the  Astronomical  Ceiling  of  the  Memnonium  at  Thehes. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Tomlinson. 

Read  February,  1839. 

The  magnificent  palace-temple  at  Thebes,  called  the  Menmonium,  or  more 
properly  the  Ramessemn,  was  erected  by  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  Rameses 
the  Great,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  authors.  This  is  proved  by  the  dedi- 
catory inscription,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  his  name  and  titles  upon  various 
parts  of  the  building.  But  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  monarch  flourished,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Upon  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  halls  of  this  vast  edifice  is  sculptured  the 
subject  represented  in  plate  A,  which  is  taken  from  the  *'  Excerpta  ffiero- 
glyphica  "  of  Mr.  Burton,  Plates  LV.  and  LVI. 

As  the  monument  is  here  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  three  broad  belts  or  zones,  of  equal 
width  and  length,  full  of  figures  of  various  kinds,  over  the  uppermost  of 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  months  in  the  ordinarj' 
hieroglyphical  characters  ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  border  con- 
taining a  hieroglyphical  inscription.  This  border  is  altogether  omitted  in 
the  plate  of  M.  Biot,  attached  to  his  able  and  interesting  memoire  **  Sur 
Tannee  vague  des  Egyptiens  \'  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance  with  regard 
to  the  developement  of  the  subject,  that  it  will  hereafter  require  particular 
attention. 

M.  Biot  supposes  that  this  monument  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
biilh  of  Horus  and  the  festival  of  the  Vernal  Equinox.  He  considers  that  the 
period  referred  to  is  that  in  wliich  there  was  a  coincidence  between  the  vague 
year  and  the  year  of  the  seasons,  according  to  the  notation  in  the  Calendar 
(which  coincidence  he  calculates  to  have  happened  B.C.  3285)  ;  and  that  the 
actual  erection  of  the  monument  was  about  the  year  1487  b.c. 
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in  which  the  six  southern  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  below  the  horizon,  and 
the  six  northern  ones  above  it. 

But  first  we  must  inquire  what  was  the  general  meaning  of  this  division  d 
the  Zodiac  at  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  ?  To  this  we  are  able  to 
give  a  very  clear  answer.  We  know,  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry  and 
Macrobius,  that  it  arose;  from  their  notions  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  a 
future  state.  Porphyry  says,  that  *'the  theologists  laid  it  down  that  there 
were  two  gates,  (Plato  called  them  arofiui,)  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  souls. 
Of  these,  Cancer  was  the  one  by  which  they  descended,  and  Capricorn  that 
by  which  they  ascended."^"  Macrobius  tells  us,  **that  the  milky  way  (lacteus 
circulus)  intersects  the  Zodiac  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens  where  the  two 
tropical  signs,  Capricorn  and  Cancer,  are  situated.  These  are  called  the 
gates  of  the  Sun,  because  in  each  solstice  the  further  approach  of  the  Sun 
is  stayed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  retrograde  towards  the  way  of  that  zone  firom 
which  he  never  altogether  departs.  One  of  these  gates,  that  of  Cancer, 
was  called  the  gate  of  men,  because  the  souls  were  considered  to  descend 
by  it  into  the  inferior  regions :  the  other,  that  of  Capricorn,  was  called  the 
gate  of  the  Gods,  because  by  that  was  the  way  of  ascent  to  the  upper  spheres 
of  the  heavenly  world."* 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  these  Zodiacal  representations  were  connected 
with  the  dead.  They  were  intended  to  describe  at  once  the  descent  of  the 
soul  to  the  lower  regions,  by  way  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  the  ascent  of 
the  soul  to  the  heavenly  worid  and  to  the  abodes  of  the  Gods,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

But  these  Zodiacal  representations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  ruled 
Eg\'pt  are  certainly  not  to  be  considered  as  of  themselves  of  sufficient  authority 


'^  Avo  ovv  ravras  tOfvro  TrvAaj,  KapKivov  Koi  alyoKcpaVt  oi  dfdXoyoi,  ItkaT<ov  Be  8vo  arofxia  €(j>i],  rovrav  fie 
KapKivov  fxtv  eipaif  8C  ov  Karlaaiv  al  yjrvxal'    alyoK€p<DV  5e  fit*  ov  avla(Tiv, — Porph.  De  Antro  Nymph. 

^  Descensus  vero  ipsius  quo  anima  de  coelo  in  hujus  vitee  inferna  delabitur  sic  ordo  digeritur  : 
Zodiacum  ita  lacteus  circulus  obliquae  circumflexionis  occursu  ambiendo  complectitur,  ut  eum,  qua 
duo  tropica  signa  Capricomus  et  Cancer  fenintur,  intersecet.  Has  Solis  portas  physici  vocaverunt ; 
quia  in  utraque  obviante  solstitio  ulterius  solis  inhibetur  accessio,  et  fit  ei  regressus  ad  zonse  viam 
cujus  terminos  nunquam  relinquit :  per  has  portas  animae  de  coelo  in  terras  meare  et  de  terris  in 
coelum  remeare  creduntur ;  ideo  homuium  una,  altera  deonim,  vocatur :  hominum,  Cancer,  quia  per 
hunc  in  inferiora  descensus  est :  Capricomus,  deorum  ;  quia  per  ilium  animae  in  propriai  immor- 
talitatib  sedem  et  in  deorum  numerum  revertuntur. — Macrobius,  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  three  periods  of  the  canicular  year  which  are 
signified  by  the  first  three  appearances  of  the  Phoenix  may  be  considered  as 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  There  yet  remains  that  of  the  consulship  of 
Fabius  and  Vitellius,  a.  d.  34,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  smaller 
canicular  cycle  of  480  years,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  But  at  present 
we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  question.  I  will  only  remark,  that 
the  nimiber  of  short  years  (487)  in  the  smaller  canicular  cycle  of  M.  Biot,  is 
exactly  one-third  of  the  number  of  years  in  the  great  canicular  cycle  (1461), 
and  that  it  may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  common  opinion,  as  stated 
by  Tacitus,  that  the  interval  between  the  appearances  of  the  Phoenix  was 
500  years. 
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